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PALMERSTON. 


ANOTHER gone of those whose name 

Has thrilled our ears from early youth ; 
Another passed of noblest fame, 

For honour, energy, and truth ; 
Another from the stately roll 

Of England’s Nestors now has gone ; 
Another, whose exalted soul 

Has swayed the land from cot to throne : 
And yet, though fourscore years had pressed 

His honour’d brow, he still was young ; 
Fresh both in head, and kindly breast, 

With vivid thought, and ready tongue. 
His playful wit, his solid sense, 

His cheery word, his open brow ; 
His wisdom calm, without pretence ; 

His manly heart—where are they now ? 

ey're treasured in each loyal breast, 

That loves Old England and her weal, 
What creed political professed, 

Before what altar they may kneel: 
They ‘re treasured in each bosom kind, 

Which prays that strife and war may cease ; 
They 're treasured in each lofty mind, 

That yearns for science and for peace. 
And beauteous Italy shall weep, 

When sad resounds the funeral knell, 
And deep in her remembrance keep 

The praise of one who loved her well. 
And noble France the head shall bend, 

And sorrow o’er the statesman’s bier, 
And pay the honest generous friend 

The graceful tribute of a tear. 
And low shall bow each British head, 

And every breast with grief shall sigh 
As slowly the illustrious dead Y 

To his last home is passing by. 


fotes. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 

The “arrangements” approved for this Exhi- 
bition make “ eminence or distinction attained in 
England” by the subject of any portrait, the test 
for its admission into the Exhibition. Allow me 
to inquire what is the precise meaning to be 
attached in this place to the word “ England.” 
Does it comprise Scotland and Ireland? Does it 
mean the United Kingdom? I do not suggest 
this question in any adverse or captious spirit— 
far from it—or with any nonsensical feeling re- 
specting justice to any country whatever, but 
merely from a consideration of what portraits 
would be admitted or excluded by a large or by 
a narrow construction of the word. The number 
of additional pictures which a large construction 
would admit would not be considerable, but it 
would comprise portraits which every one would 
like to see at Kensington. 

All the rest of these “arrangements” will, 
we may hope, be construed in a wide and 
liberal manner. The interests of Art have been 
rightly considered, so also should be those of 
Literature; and any portraits which would be 
useful or interesting in a literary point of view 
should be admitted. Take, for example, a por- 
trait with which I am ,acquainted, of Louis Pre. 
derick, Duke of Wirtemberg, whose visit to 
England is one of the subjects dealt with in Mr. 
Rye’s recent excellent volume, England as seen by 
Foreigners. This duke is also alluded to by Shake- 
speare,as Mr. Charles Knight pointed out, under 
the title of “ Cousin Garmombles.” The “ emi- 
nence and distinction’ which his Highness attained 
in England during his few weeks’ visit was not of 
the kind which seems to be contemplated by the 
“arrangements,” but many persons would desire 
to see a portrait of this “ Duke de Jarmanie” 
why should they not? Surely in a very proper 
sense it is an illustration of English history. 

If it be right to insist upon “eminence or dis- 
tinction” (by which latter, I suppose is meant an 
inferior kind of eminence) attained in Great 
Britain, as a test for the admissibility of portraits 
of natives, surely such a rule should be relaxed 
with regard to those of foreigners. 

Practically let us hope the Committee will 
admit portraits of all persons of eminence or dis- 
tinction who are natives of the United Kingdom, 
and of all persons born in other countries who ever 
visited this country, or resided in it, or whose 
names have figured in our history or literature. 

You, Mr. Editor, I observe contemplate the ad- 
mission of portraits of persons who have com- 
mitted great historical crimes; the assassin, for 
example, of the Duke of Buckingham. I quite 
agree with you. The portrait-illustration of 
any particular period would be very incomplete 
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' 
without them. But when you descend to “ Eng- 
lish Moll,” you will probably find some of the 
Committee (fearful lest they should vulgarise the 
Exhibition), not prepared to follow you. Still, 
a Chamber of Horrors, or collection of low po- 
pular celebrities, thrown together in a compart- 
ment by themselves, would form a very useful | 
and an extremely popular portion of the Ex- 
hibition. And if any one objects to the ad- | 
mission of such a pack of rogues as would thus | 
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separate from her sister Theresa and other relatives who 


| were fond of gaiety and town life], but Habit is her god- 


dess. I wish I could not say worse, her tyrant; she not 
only obeys but suffers under her, and reason and friend. 
ship plead in vain. Out of hell and out of habit there is 
no redemption.” 

Dean Swift. —“ I’ve lately had a service to you from 
Dean Swift, who says he will write histories, or rather 
small penny story books of the good men of his age,” 
[What a pity he did not carry out this intention !} 

Pope confined to the Banks of the Thames.—“ I thank 
you br your thoughts of me and wishes for me, but I am 


be gathered together, let them bear in mind that |ejied down from any distant flights. A horse hereabouts 


rogues cannot be kept out. It was among the 
popular jokes at the time of Lord Macclestield’s 
trial, that Staffordshire had the distinction of 
having given birth to three of the greatest rogues 
in England — Jonathan Wild, Jack Sheppard, and 
Lord Chancellor Macclesfield. The last of these 
would no doubt be admitted to the Portrait Ex- 
hibition with all the honours. When the door is 
thrown open for his lordship, it would be rather 
hard not to allow the more vulgar rogues to steal 
in. Joun Brvcr. 
5, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


[Agreeing as we do most heartily in every point con- 
tended for by our valued correspondent Mr. Bruce, and 
hoping as we do with him to see in the projected Ex- 
hibition a portrait of every one who has acquired sufficient 
eminence or notoriety to find a place in any popular His- 
tory of England, we trust that no fear of vulgarising the 
Exhibition will induce the Committee to form a separate 
Collection of the low popular celebrities. Such portraits 
should be distributed in their proper chronolegical or 
historical division of the Series. 

Take for instance, the notorious personage to whom 
(having Swift and Butler’s allusions in our memory) 
we referred as an illustration last week. If tradition is 
to be believed, she might well be placed beside General 
Fairfax ; whose pocket, Granger tells us, she picked on 
Hounslow Heath. A tradition which we remember to 
have seen thus commented upon by one of the most pro- 
found and original writers of the present day : — 

“The authority for her picking Fairfax’s pocket at 
Hounslow ?—Fairfax did once rendezvous at Hounslow 
(3rd Aug. 1647); but it was on horseback, amid kettle- 
drums and cymbals, with the two runaway Speakers and 
manifold dignitaries round him,—a bad opportunity for 
Moll: but one would like to know that she did verily 
pick his pocket—that all were busy in their vocation then !” 

Can we doubt that the writer of this would like to see 


Moll’s portrait ? J 


POPE MANUSCRIPTS. 

In the British Museum are several unpublished 
letters addressed by Pope to his friend Bethel, 
the Yorkshire squire, commemorated in his poetry. 
A few extracts may interest literary students and 
general readers : — 7 


Habit-—* Habit is the mistress of the world, and ( what- 
ever is generally said) has more sway than opinion. Yours 
confines you to the wolds of Yorkshire, mine to the banks 
of the Thames; and yet I think I have less dependence 
on others, and others less on me, than most men I have 
ever known, so that I should be free. So should a female 
riend of ours [Martha Blount, whom Pope wished to 


must be like a carrier’s horse, always in a road ; for my 
life, as you know, is perpetually carrying me between 
this place [Twickenham] and London. To this narrow 
horizon my course is confined ; and I fancy it will end 
here, and I shall soon take up my inn at T'witnam Chureh 
or at Westminster, as it happens to be my last stage.” 


Pope's Moral Epistles.—* 1 have just finished an Epistle 
in verse upon the nature and the extent of good nature 
and social affection, and am going upon another whose 
subject is the true happiness of man, in which I shall 
prove the best men the happiest, and consequently you 
should pull off your hat to me for painting you as the 
happiest man in the universe. I do not think it will at 
all diminish that felicity if I should acquaint you that 
the King does not go his progress this summer [1731], 
and that your too much beloved Yorkshire will be de- 
prived of the joy his aspect would have given it. Do you 
think the county would be the less northern, if his Ma- 


| jesty’s gracious countenance had shined upon it ? Though 


Horace said of his Augustus — 
‘ Instar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 
Affulsit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et soles melius nitent’’ — 


| I fear the people of your climate must expect their 


health and spirits this year rather from the Scarborough 
waters.” 

Duty.—* No man can have a sense of his duty to his 
friends who wants it for his God or his country. 


Fourth Book of “ The Dunciad.”—* One of my amuse- 
ments has been writing a Poem, part of which is to abuse 
travelling. You have made me have a quarrel to it even 
when it was for a good reason, and I hope will be at- 
tended with a good effect, which it rarely is in the cases 
I have satirised it for. I little thought three months ago 
to have drawn the whole polite world upon me, as 
formerly did the Dunces of a lower species, as I certainly 
shall whenever I publish this poem. An army of vit- 
tuosi, medallists, ciceroni’s (sic), Royal Society men, 
schools, universities, even florists, freethinkers, and free- 

It will be one 
But a good con- 
soever ex- 
either 


masons, will encompass me with fury. 
more Concurrere bellum atque virum. 
science, a bold spirit, a zeal for truth at what 
pence of pretenders to science, or of all imposition 
literary, moral, or political: these animated me, an¢ 
these will support me.” 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. —“ You mention 
fame of my old acquaintance Lady Mary, as spread over 
Italy. Neither you delight in telling, nor I in hearing, 
the 7 articulars which acquire such a reputation; aa 
wish you had just told me if the character be more avarr 
cious or amatory, and which passion has got the better at 
last.” 

Strawberries. —“I'm going in haste to plant Jamaic 
strawberries, which are to be almost as good as —w 
apples: they say they resemble them in flavour. [ What 
rdeners say to this dictum ? | 


the 
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Pope’s Delicate Health. —“TIt pleases God that my 
mother is much the better for the advance of the summer | 
season, and I think I am too; though often put in mind 
of my ill constitution by headaches on the least turn of 
the weather... . I never see you but in the worst season, 
winter, and when I am worst to be seen: for if I have | 
any life, it is with the butterfly.” 

Among these Pope Papers in the Museum, is 
the poet's acknowledgment to Bernard Lintot for 
the copyright of the second volume of Homer. 
Lintot gave 400 guineas, besides furnishing Pope 
with 120 copies of the volume. There is also a 
bond, between Pope and Lawton Gilliver, for the) 
copyright for one year of certain Moral Epistles, || 
including the Essay on Man, Gilliver gave 501. 
for each, or 400/. for eight Epistles, between | 
January 1732-33, and January 1754-35, C. | 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF WILLIAM ROSCOE, 
THE HISTORIAN, TO DR. FERRIAR OF MAN- 
CHESTER. 

The following letters, from and to an eminent | 
man of letters, will be read with interest. I 
transcribed them from the originals, preserved 
within a fine copy of Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate 
of Leo the Tenth, 4 vols. 4to, Liverpool, 1805, on 
the fly-leaf of which is written, “ John Ferriar, 
M.D., from his friend, the author.” These vo- 
lumes are now, together with the remains of Dr. 
Ferriar’s curious library, in the possession of 
William Challinor, Esq., an eminent solicitor, at | 
Leek. To his kindness I am indebted for the 
permission to copy them for the benefit of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” This gentleman was the 
friend and executor of the surviving daughter of 
the Doctor, and at his beautiful residence at 
Pickwood, near to the busy capital of the Staf- 
fordshire moorlands, she found an asylum in her 
latter days. I regretted that I had not time to 
make further extracts from the volumes, some of 
which were enriched with the remarks of Dr. 
Ferriar, a fine portrait of whom, after Stothard, 
which I had not previously seen, hangs in the | 
drawing-room. 


“My dear Sir, 

“On my return home from enjoying your hospitality, | 
I had an opportunity of perusing vour improved edition 
of the Illustrations (of Sterne), which I did with re- | 
new'd pleasure. To divest criticism of its dulness and its 
severity, and to give it the animation and vivacity of 
original composition is a new attempt, at least in this 
Country, in which you have perfectly succeeded. 
“I meditate a descent upon your Shelves in the course 
a few days with some heavy volumes, which I hope | 
you will do me the honour of allowing to remain there, 
8s a pledge of Friendship now of no recent date, the 
pleasure of which I most truly regret that I have not had 
it in my power more frequently to enjoy. 
_. Ifthe inclosed should diminish my obligations to you | 
i a pecuniary light, it will by no means diminish the 
grateful sense which I and my family shall ever enter- 
tain of the skill and attention which relieved us from a | 


of 
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state of great anxiety by the happy restoration of the 
health of my son. With the sincerest attachment and 
esteem, Believe me always, 
“ My dear Sir, 
“ Your most obliged and faithful 
“ Friend and Servant, 
“W. Roscor.” 

“ Liverpool, 26th Aug. 1812.” 

“May I beg you to present my kind respects to your 
Sons ; any of whom I shall be happy to see when they 
visit this neighbourhood. 

“ Doctor Ferriar, 

Manchester.” 


“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your letter communicating to me the affecting in- 
telligence of the death of our excellent and highly re- 
spected Friend, Dr. Ferriar, has occasioned me the 
sincerest sorrow ; as I had flattered myself that all ap- 
prehensions from the alarming attack which he some 
time since experienced had been intirely removed, in which 
opinion I had been confirmed by his Letters on the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Roscoe's health, which were characterised by 
his usual accuracy and most friendly attention. With 
respect to himself, he has fully accomplished that which 
every good and elevated mind wishes to attain, and will 
not only live in the memory of his friends, but in the 
literary and scientific annals of his Country, as one of its 
most distinguished benefactors. So sudden a termination 
of his brilliant career is indeed strikingly awful, but on 
his own account not to be lamented, as it has prevented 
the most afflicting spectacle in human nature, that of a 
great man surviving the powers of his own mind. With 
respect to his medical skill, few persons can speak with 
more confidence than myself, from the instances I have 
had in my own family, and I cannot but now feel a sen- 
timent of deep regret that I had not communicated to 
him, as I had intended to have done for some days past, 
my particular acknowledgments for the important change 


| which, under his directions has lately taken place in the 


health of my Wife, who I have now reason to hope will 
effectually recover from her long indisposition, but who 
is affected by this event far beyond what any considera- 
tion for her own loss cou’d occasion. May I beg you, my 
Dear Sir, in addition to the kindness with which you have 
communicated to me this intelligence, to offer on a proper 
occasion, to Dr. Ferriar’s Family, my sincere condolence 
with them on their severe and sudden loss, and to believe 
me, with very great esteem and respect, 
* Your most obliged 
“ and faithful Serv‘, 
“ W. Roscor.” 
“ Allerton, 6th Feb. 1815. 
“ Dr. Wm. Henry, 
Manchester.” 
WitiiAm Bates. 
Birmingham. 


<MICETTA ANTICOLERICA.— 
Grani due d’ indifferenza, 
Detti cinque di pazienza, 
Once quattro d’ allegria, 
Atti aleun di condoglianza, 
E aria pura nella stanza, 
Libbre quattro di pulizia, 
Cibi sani, e quieta via, 
Libbre sei di devozione, 
Tutto misto in un boccone, 
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E animato di speranza, 
Guida pur con gran costanza, 
Signor—“ Miserere mei.” 
Poscia—* Fiat Voluntas Dei.” 


H. 


MASSINGER AND MoLikre.—Between a passage 
of Massinger’s Emperor of the East (Act IV. Se. 
4), and of Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire (Act IIL 
Sc. 14), there is a similarity so close that it seems 
worth noting : — 

“ Empiric. For your own sake I most heartily wish 
that you had now all the diseases, maladies, and infirmi- 
ties upon you that were ever remembered by old Galen, 
Hippoerates, or the later and more admired Paracelsus. 

“ Paulinus. For your good wish, I thank you. 

aa Empiric. Take me with you, I beseech your good 


—— I urged it that your joy in being certainly and | 


suddenly freed from them may be the greater, and my 
not-to-be-paralleled skill the more remarkable. The cure 
of the gout—a toy! without boast be it said, my cradle- 
practice! The cancer, the fistula, the dropsy, consumption 
of lungs and kidneys, hurts in the brain, heart, or liver, 
are things worthy of my opposition,” &c.—Emperor of 
the East, Act IV. Sc. 4. 

“ Toinette. Je dédaigne de m’amuser & ce menu fatras 
de maladies ordinaires, a ces bagatelles de rhumatismes, 
Dhicccwoneed Je veux des maladies d’importance, de 
bonnes fiévres continues, avec des transports au cerveau, 
BO cacccces c'est la que je me plais, c’est la que je 
triomphe; et je voudrais, monsieur, que vous eussiez 
toutes les maladies que je viens de dire ....... pour 
vous montrer l’excellence de mes remédes et l’envie que 
j’aurais de vous rendre service. 

“ Argan. Je vous suis obligé, monsieur, des bontés que 
vous avez pour moi.” —Malade Imaginaire, Act LI. 
Se. 14. 

Joun ADDIS. 


WickHAM AND Bartow Famities.—I send the 
enclosed inscription from the church at Simon- 
burn, in Northumberland, as being possibly of in- 
terest to some of your readers. It is given in the 
Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club, 
vol. iv. p. 81: — 

“ Here lies the body of AxNAnetia Scorr, 

Who departed this life Jan. 28th, 1779, awed 73 years. 

She was mother to James Scott, D.D., Rector of this 

parish, 


And crand-daughter to Thomas Wickham, Dean of York, | 


rhe grandson of William Wickham, Bishop of 
Winchester, 
Who married Antonia Barlow, one of the 5 daughters of | 
Wiiu1AM Barvow, Bishop of Chichester, 
All of whom were married to Bishops, viz. : — 
One to Tobias, A rchbishop of York 4 
Another to Wickham, Bishop of Winchester ; 
A third to Overton, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield ; 
A fourth to We stphaling, Bishop of Hereford ; 
And a fifth to Day, Bishop of Chichester. 
It is remarkable that 
Wiiu1Am Bartow was the first English Bishop 
that ever married.” 


P. J. 

Heeri-MAkeR. —In going over the interesting 
church of Ledbury the other day, I noticed a 
gravestone on the floor to the memory of one 
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| William Russell, “heel-maker of this town.” He 
died 1795. The old clerk—one of the greatest 
curiosities of the place—had been himself a shoe. 
maker; and, in answer to my question, told me 
that the “heel-maker” was one who made the 
high wooden heels formerly worn by ladies. He 
added, that he had fetched hundreds of heels 
away from this person’s shop. It seems strange 
that a small market town like Ledbury should 
have had such a division of labour among its 
trades as this “ specialty ” of heel-making implies 
Is the word well known? To me it was alto- 
egether new. J. 


Gawarn Doverss.—In the Memoir of Gawain 
Douglas, included in the Lives of Eminent Scots 
men, by the Society of Ancient Scots, 1821, I find 
the following account of his burial : — 

“ He was interred in the Savoy Church, on the left 
side of the remains of Thomas Helsay » Bishop of Laghlin 
in Ireland, from whose tombstone a small space has been 
borrowed, to inscribe a short memento to the memory of 
Douglas.” 

Probably this would perish in the calamitous 
fire of last year. As the restoration is now about 
complete, I should like to know if any steps have 
been taken towards reproducing this “ memento.” 
It would be a pity to Met the resting place of one 
who occupies so prominent a position in the early 
literary history of our country, be forgotten. 

W.c 


C. B. 


By AnD By.— This phrase (of which a partial 
explanation was given in vol. iii. 109) seems in 
former days to have been used both of place and 
time, and in both cases to have signified “ without 
any interval.” When applied to place it meant 
(as in the examples there quoted from Chaucer), 
“close by,” “hard by.” When applied to time, 
it certainly signified “at once,” “on the instant,” 
“without loss of time.” 

We use it now-a-days only with reference to 
time; but it is worth observing that we use it in 
& sense exactly contrary to our forefathers. ad | 


| will go by and by” means with us “I will no 


go immediately,” but three centuries ago it meant 
“T will go immediately.” In proof of this we 


| have four passages in our English version of the 


New Testament : — 
“When persecution ariseth ...... by and by he is 


| offended.”—Matt. xiii. 21. 


“] will that thou give me dy and by in a charger the 
head of John the Baptist.”—Mark vi. 25. ; 

“Which of you having a servant plowing or feeding 
cattle will say unto him by and by when he is come m 
from the field, Go and sit down to meat?” [This, aceord- 
ing to the punctuation in Bishop Lloyd’s Greek Testament 
ought to be, “ will say unto him when he is come im from 
the field, Go and sit down by and by to meat.” ] — Luke 
xvii. 7. $ 

“These things must first come to pass, but the end is 
not by and by.” —Jb. xxi. 9. . 


In all these instances the Greek adverb signifies 
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“et once,” “instantly.” Bishop Latimer, in his 
Second Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer, uses it in 
precisely the same sense : — 

“There are some, again, who when they are in trouble 
call upon God ; but he comes not by and by, intending to 
rove their patience : they perceiving he comes not at the 
first call, give over by and by—they will no more call upon 
him.” 

“By” (whether of time or place) meaning 
“near.” It was simply repeated in order to sig- 
nify “as near as possible.” This, I think, is the 
history of “by and by.” I. EB. J. 


Queries. 
“ DILAMGERBENDI.” 

The Isle of Wight is very generally known to 
have had anciently the name Vecto or Vectis; can 
any light be thrown on an indication, much more 
rarely apprehended, that it once was known by 
the name Dilamgerbendi ? 

It is recorded of St. David, in the Lives of the 
Fathers, by Alban Butler, that, “ being ordained 
priest, he retired into the Isle of Wight.” On 
comparing this statement with older sources, we 
find in Giraldus Cambrensis, “In Vectam insulam 
profectus ; ” in the Acta Sanctorum (per Col- 
ganum), “in insulam Withland;” but in the 
larger work, Acta Sanctorum, “Inde profectus, 
Paulinum, S, Gennani discipulam, adiit j 
qui in insulé nomine Dilamgerbendi gratam Deo 





octorem, | 


vitam ducebat.” In a Life of St. David (Cap- | 
| Doctor of Laws, with the Angel of Truth driving 


grave) we have it “ in insula quadam ;”’ the diffi- 


culty having apparently been encountered and | 


parried, 

There is an edition of Butler at the British 
Museum, which may be consulted, in which he, 
also, affirms that the island was called Dilam- 
gerbendi. I was unable, in a recent search there, 
to find that edition; but a friend who is still 
living, found it there in a Butler forty years ago. 


I did, however, at my own visit, satisfy myself | 


that the same island is intended under all the 
four designations. 

After these few observations, I beg leave to 
submit the following questions to yourself and 
readers : — : 

1. Is there aught which can be adduced from 
ancient writings which will assist in establishing 
the fact that the Isle of Wight was ever known 
by the name Dilamgerbendi ? 

2. Can the degree of probability which the 
extracts given above bring forward, that the 
island bore that name, be overborne by any evi- 
dence that any other island in Christendom was 
so named, in which St. David might have, also, 
for a time resided? If so, let the two opposite 
statements be compared and balanced. 

8. Can any light be obtained in the matter 


etymologically ? Will any Celtic scholar, or one 


conversant with British antiquarian researches, 
suggest to us the probable interpretation of the 
word Dilamgerbendi? If it be any clue to such 
an explication, I would venture to submit that, as 
the word, by its length, must most probably be 
received to be a compound term, the latter part 
of it appears to afford some corroboration, in 
connection with the Isle of Wight, in the cireum- 
stance that the part of Hampshire opposite the 
island, and onward to Purbeck, was occupied, at 
those periods, by the Bindocladii; and that the 
Bindon Hill at West Lulworth, and Bindon Abbey 
at Wool appear to have had a similar origin of 
their names. It is a characteristic part of the 
word, inasmuch as even so far back as the Sans- 
krit, the same letters, BN D, were used as we use 
them to express the idea to bind: bandana, a 
binding, bondage, captivity. 

May the island, possibly, have been a seagirt 
prison—have had its Parkhurst then ? 

W.S. J. 

PORTRAITS OF DR. BEATTIE: AUTHOR OF 

“THE MINSTREL.” 

I have in my possession the following engraved 
portraits of Dr. Beattie, concerning which I send 
a few notes in the hope that some of your many 
readers may be able to answer one or two queries 
which have baffled me hitherto: — 

1. The well-known quarto steel engraving of 
the allegorical picture VW Sir Joshua Reynolds 
containing the portrait of Beattie in his robes as 


Error and Scepticism to the shades below. A 
mezzotint of this fine painting was executed by 
Watson when Sir Joshua had finished it. This 

have not seen. The print in my possession is that 
prefixed to the fourth edition of Sir Wm, Forbes’s 
Life of Beattie, published in 1806. I have also a 
large photograph of the painting as exhibited in 


| Aberdeen at the meeting of the British Associa- 


tion, in 1858, I think. This painting is the origi- 
nal of most of the modern engravings of Beattie, 
but, strange enough, not till quite recently. 

2. A copper-plate bust, octavo size, the face 
three-quarters front, the fingers of the right-hand 
resting on an Syo volume standing on end. The 
face is longer in proportion to its breadth than in 
No. 1, and looks to the left, whereas No. 1 looks 
to the right. The hair is the same in both. The 
dress is a plain black suit with white neck-cloth. 
The portrait is surrounded by an oval frame minia- 
ture size, and below is engraved in capitals “James 
Beattie, LL.D.” The general effect is spirited 
and pleasing. It would seem to have been exe- 
cuted about the same time as Sir Joshua’s paint- 
ing, though Beattie seems much more youthful 
than in it. Beattie was made LL.D. in 1773, and 
in August of the same year Sir Joshua painted 
his picture. 
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Can any of your correspondents inform me as 
to the painter or engraver of this portrait? Was 
it published in any magazine, or was it prefixed 
to any of the editions of The Essay on Truth? 


The print I have is inserted in the first edition of 
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Ancient Woop Carvine. — An ancient panel 


| of wood carving in our possession represents the 


Beattie’s Essays on Poetry and Music. It is “eq 


sible it also may have been painted by Sir Joshua. 
Sir Wm. Forbes says (Life of Beattie, vol. i. p. 
274, 4to ed.) — 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds requested Dr. Beattie to sit for 
his picture, which that eminent master of painting exe- 
cuted in a manner that did equal credit to himself, and to 


Dr. Beattie. For, not contented with his portrait merely | 


in the usual form, Sir Joshua, whose classical taste is well 
known, himself suggested the idea of an allegorical paint- 
ing, which he actually finished, of admirable design, and 
exquisite skill in the execution.” 


It would be interesting to know the history of 


following: — The foreground is occupied by 
patriarchal figure; supporting, with both arms 
raised aloft, an ark or chest. In the middle dis- 
tance is the representation of Noah’s ark, resting 
upon a rock. The waters in the distance seem to 
be subsiding. Trees, rocks, and verdure, a small 
boat with sail (!), and distant towers, constitute 
the other materials of the design. When pur- 
chased some years ago of a collector, it was said 
to be Moses rearing the Ark. 

May I ask your numerous readers if there js 
any tradition, or legend, which can account for 
this curious representation ? 

The smaller ark which the figure supports, ap- 


| pears to be a model of the larger one in the 
6 


this engraving, as it seems the only one published | 
, . 


book size during Beattie’s lifetime. The painting 
from which No. 1 is engraved was executed when 
Beattie was thirty-eight years of age; No. 2 re- 

resents a man ten years younger. It is pro- 

bly an engraving made about 1773 from a 
miniature painted about the time Beattie became 
professor in 1761. 

3. Bust in profile, miniature size, prefixed to 
Edinburgh editions of his Poems, published in 
1805 and 1806. Beattie is represented with wig 
and queue, close buttoned coat, and white neck- 
tie. There were rival engravings for rival editions 
of the poems. Freeman engraved for the fine 
4to edition printed by Ballantyne, and dedicated 
to Sir Wm. Forbes. In Bell and Bradfute’s edi- 
tion, the engraving is “by J. Stewart, from an 
original in the possession of Dr. Beattie.” Who 
was the painter of this, and when was it exe- 
cuted ? 

4. A bust, miniature size, and three-fourths 
front, engraved by James Heath, published Feb. 
26, 1805, and prefixed to Chalmers’s edition of 
the poems of 1806. It is without the doctor's 
robes; the head and figure more massive, and 
seemingly older than No. 1, though the general 
attitude is the same in both. Is this a different 

icture, or is it only Reynolds, altered to suit the 
ancy of the engraver? Chalmers knew Beattie 
well. Could Heath have been guided by Chal- 
mers’s hints and recollections of Beattie’s personal 
appearance? This engraving forms the ground- 
work of a good many since. Even the engraving 
for the Aldine edition of 1831 has Heath’s Aead, 
though restoring the Doctor's robes. I would be 
obliged by the early insertion of these notes and 
queries, and still more if some of your kind corre- 
spondents would aid me in resolving my difficul- 
ties. J.S. G. 


Dalkeith. 


picture. W.L8 


Kington Magna. 


Arms or Tomas, Eart or Arran. —Can any 
of your readers inform me what were the arms 
and motto used by Thomas Boyd, Earl of Arran, 
son of Robert Lord Boyd, of Kilmarnock (direct 
descendant of Simon, founder of the family in the 
twelfth century)? He married, in 1466, the Prin- 
cess Mary, sister to King James IIL, and died in 
exile at Antwerp. I always understood them to 
be: A shield azure, a fess chequy, argent, gules. 
But, as another member of the family uses a dif- 


| ferent crest, I should like to know which is right. 


T. Boxp. 


Micwart WriuraM Batre.—In The Imperial 
Dictionary of Uaiversal Biography (vol. i. p. 357), 
an interesting sketch of Mr. Balfe has been given. 
As therein stated, he “was born at Dublin, May 
15, 1808.” It may have been so; but there is an 
impression on my mind that this eminent musi- 
cian was born, not in Dublin, but in the parish of 
Donnybrook, near that city. Having a particular 
object in view, I am anxious to be rightly in- 
formed.* ABHBA. 


Tue ConsTELLAtTIons.—The scientific treatises 
on astronomy are silent as to the origin and true 
significance of the (evidently cabalistic) figures 
denoting the constellations on old fashioned celes- 
tial maps. A friend of mine has worked out a 
strange theory respecting those figures, which 
connects them in a thousand curious ways with 
the ancient mythologies and the occult lore of the 
old Chaldean sages, the Egyptian priests, the 
Persian Magi, and antiquated wizardry generally. 
Can any of your readers direct me to an accessible 
book which treats of the mystic meaning of the 
constellations ? D, Buarg. 

Melbourne. 


[* In the biographical notice of M. W. Balfe in th 
Dublin University Magazine, xxxviii. 66, it is stated, that 
he was born in Dublin in 1808.—Ep. ] 
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Gmray’s “Satute.” — Among Gilray’s cari- 


catures is one, “ The Salute,” representing three 


officers, the youngest bearing a colour, marching | 


Can any one inform me 


past a mounted officer. 
SEBASTIAN. 


who these are inte snded for ? 


GLAMORGANSHIRE PEpIGREES.—Rees Meyrick, 
Clerk of the Peace for Glamorganshire in 1578, 
was the author of a volunte of pedigrees termed 
the “Cotterell Book.” This manuscript was in 

the late Earl of Clarendon 
Corre spondence, edited by 
the Rev. John Montgomery Traherne, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., 1840, : 108-9). Can, and will 
any corre spond nt of “N. & Q.” oblige by stating, 
has “ Cotterell Book” been printed, or where 
is it “7 present ? And if it may be inspected, 
” GLwysliG. 


the poss ssion of 
(note in Stradling 


and through w hat means 


7 Tuomas Gravener, Kynt. (1* S. iii. 75, 
122.) Who _ was this “worthy knight,” whose 
epitay oh was inserted in 1* S. iil. 57% Was hea 
mem ond of the Staffordshire and Shropshire family 
of that name, or should we read Grosvenor ? 


H. S. G. 


Horiann’s “ Horre H1storre.”—None of your 
correspondents upon the subject of “ Biblical Ver- 
sifications” have, I think, noticed The Holie His- 
torie of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, in 
Meter, by Robert Holland, 1594. If this work, as 
a wh le, resembles the extract given in the Parker 
Soci ty’ 8 Speci nens of Early Englis h oetry, it 
must be a pretty close paraphrase of the New 
Testament story. I have never yet met with a 
copy of the b ok: and should be glad if any of 
your reade rs could inform me in what public, or 
accessible private library, I could see one?+  @. 





MS. Corres oF THE ANCIENT ITALIC VERSION 
oF THE Biste.—The Rey. A. Butler mentions, in 
his Life of St. Jerome, (Sept. 50) — 

“ that four MS. copies of all the Gospels, in the old Italic 
rsion, have been found: one at Corbie, a second at 
Vercelli (in the handwriting of St. Eusebius, Bishop of 
that city), a third at Brescia, and a fourth at Verona. 
They have all been accurately printed together by Blan- 
chini, at Rome, in 1748, in folio. We may hope to se¢ 
the ancient Vulgate or Italic entirely restored.”— Note. 








Can any of your correspondents inform me 
when, and by whom, these MSS. were discovered ? 
J. Darton, 
Norwich. 


Davrp Hacxston.—I am anxious to get further 
‘ormation about David Hackston (or Hackstoun 


* The “Cotterell Book” has not been printed. The 
MS. is most probably in the library of the present Earl 

f Clarendon.” } 

[+ This volume is so extremely rare, that it may 
almost be doubted whether more than on¢ copy is : known. 
For notices of it consult Bry dges’s Restituta, 153 ; iii. 
137; and the Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, p- 17: 3 ED) 


as the name is sometimes spelt), one of the Scottish 


Covenanters, than is to be found either in The 
Cloud of Witnesses, or the Scots Worthies. In the 
former work he says in a letter to N——, a Chris- 
tian friend, p. 68 : — 

“ He told me that the whole council found I was a man 
of great parts, and also of good birth; I replied, for my 
birth I was related to the best in the king rdom. 

I am anxious to know whether it is known what 
this relationship was of which he speaks. In Scots 
Worthies, p. 367, it is stated that he was a brother- 
in-law to Balfour of Kinloch (whether Hackston 
had married a sister of Balfour, or vice versd, is 
not apparent). If I mistake not, I have read that 
this Balfour, or his father, had a title taken from 


| him on account of his taking up arms against the 


~ rmment. Can this be the relationship of which 
he speaks in his letter? His letters show him to 
have been a good man, and respected even by his 
enemies, and a braver never breathed, as shown by 
the part he took in the battles of Druniclog, Airs- 
moss, and Bothwell Bridge, at the latter of which 
he was severely wounded and taken prisoner. If 
further proof is required it is furnished in the way 
he met his trial and execution at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, on June 30, 1680. If you or any of 
your numerous correspondents can answer these 
queries, and give any information not generally 
known about this remarkable man I will be very 
glad. Davip WALKER. 
Prospect Villa, Tranmere Park, Birkenhead. 


Tuomas LEepIARD, Farner anp Son.— These 
persons were successively agents and surveyors 
of Westminster Bridge. The father, who was 
F.R.S., wrote the Naval History of England, the 
Life of John, Duke of Marlborough, and other 
works; and died in June 1745, et. fifty-eight. 
The son published, in 1754, a “Charge to the 


' Grand Jury of the City and Liberty of West- 


minster ;’’ and died at Hamburgh, Dec. 15, 1759. 
Watt confounds the two. The Rey. Charles 
Hore, in his recently published Brief Biographical 
Dictionary, makes an astounding mistake respect- 
ing the father (whom he calls Ledyard), placing 
his birth in 1482, and his death in Sept. 15, 1644. 
Ss. Y. R. 

Brass oF Srr Jonn Lowr.—A brass of ex- 
traordinary beauty is to be seen in Battle church, 
ane Oe a knight in armour, with helmet and 
sword, his feet standing on a lion. By the in- 
sc ription underneath, which contains a a 
tory address to the visitor who gazes on the tomb, 
we learn his name was John Lowe, and that he 
died in 1426. 

I was unable to copy the quaint language of 
the original, and an imperfect translation is alone 
found in the guide books. Nor can I at this place 
refer to the valuable publications of the Sussex 
Archeological Society, or I might probably find 
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out some real, or at least conjectural history of | 
this knight. 

Last week I saw the tomb of Bishop Lowe in 
Rochester Cathedral. He came from my own 
county of Worcester, where a great and distin- 
guished family, now extinct, once bore that name. 
May I inquire if the Sussex antiquaries enrol that | 
name also among their extinct families? and if 
this John Lowe, whose tomb has survived the 
destruction that has overwhelmed the glories of | 
Battle, and its Norman Abbey, is known in his- 
tory otherwise than by the graceful figure that 
adorns his monument ? 

Tuomas E. Wrxntyaton. 

St. Leonard’s, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE Writs.—In what office are 
the wills of persons who resided at Blythe, in the 
county of Nottingham, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, to be found ? 

K. P. D. E. 

Otp Parytines AND Drawrnes IN ScoTLanp. 
After a residence of twelve years in London, en- 
joying all the pons of art in its various phases 
(drawings by the old masters predominating), may 
I ask you whether there is any museum, or like 
institution, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen ? 
Iam going to reside finally in Edinburgh, but do 
not mind a jaunt to Glasgow or Aberdeen, to see 
and study such, similar to what I do at our British 
Museum, the Taylor Museum, Oxford, and some- 
times at Paris. Ihave met with many fine old 
drawings in all the places; and many very inferior, 
of course. Indeed I may say I have pretty well 
seen the treasures of all that interested me as far 
the old masters are concerned, and of course largely 
of the modern school, as well as fine old engrav- 
ings. As “ N, & Q.” is the only channel, I appeal 
to it, I hope not in vain. 

A Lover or ANCIENT ART. 


Patrick Panter, D.D., Professor of Divinity, 
and Principal of the New College at Aberdeen, 
left Scotland when the Presbyterian party be- 
came dominant, and became Rector of Holdgate, 
in Shropshire, where it is said he died. He was | 
an able Latin poet, and published a work in de- 
fence of the rights of the Church in 1650. The | 
object of this communication is to ascertain when | 


his death took place. 8. Y. R. 


Puriotoercat Socrety’s Evnertsn Diction- 
ARY.—I am anxious to complete my set, if defi- 
cient, of the prospectuses — bases of comparison, 
word lists, &c.— issued to readers for, and sub- 
editors of, the different Parts of the Dictionary of 
the English Language, now preparing for the 
Philological Society. Will some one who has 
taken part in the scheme, from the commence- 
ment, kindly furnish me with a complete list ? 

AITKEN IRVINE. 


Kilbride Bray. 





Papers oF Dr. Ricnarp Pocockr.—Can you 
or any of your readers give me any information as 
to the papers, and more especially the e igraphic 
collections, of Dr. Richard Pococke, the well. 
known Eastern traveller, who died Bishop of 
Meath in 1765? Have they been preserved; and 
if so, where? The MSS. of his gift in the Bri- 
tish Museum do not seem to include his own 
epigraphic collections. W. P. D. 

Glasgow. 


PorpciaTion oF Lonpon ry Earty Toes, — 
Where can I find any fairly accurate statement of 
the amount of the population of London in the 
several centuries from Edward I. to the Revolution 
of 1688? If there are no fairly accurate state- 
ments in existence, what would be the probable 
amount of the population during the great plague 
years 1348, 1563, 1593, 1603, 1625, and 1665? 

Juxta Ture. 


Qvorations.—I should be glad to be helped to 
the source of any of the following quotations, 
which I have long had in a common-place book 
with “ Anon” appended to each : — 

*. ° ‘ ° As having clasp’d a rose 
Within my palm, the rose being ta’en away, 
My hand retains a little breath of sweet ; 
So may man’s trunk, his spirit slipp’d away, 
Hold still a faint perfume of his sweet guest.” 
“ Aspide quid pejus ?—tigris. Quid tigride ?—demon. 

Demone quid ?—mulier. Quid muliere ?—nihil.” 

Epitaph on Sir John Calf, who died young. 

“ O Deus omnipotens, vituli miserere Johannis, 

Quem Mors preveniens noluit esse bovem.” 

[In Camden’s Remaines. See “ N. & Q.,” 3°48. v. 215.) 
Epitaph supposed to be addressed by a Young Wife to her 
surviving Husband. 

“ Immatura peri, sed tu felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos.” 


“ Quid est aliud de philosophia tractare, nisi vere reli- 


| gionis, qua summa principalis causa Deus, et humiliter 
| colitur, et rationaliter investigatur, regula exponere? 


Conficitur inde veram esse philosophiam veram religio- 
nem, conversimque veram religionem esse veram philo- 
sophiam.” 
H. A. KEenvepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 

Some years ago I met with this quotation in the 
columns of a newspaper : — 

“ And while he was the Trojan eyeing, 
He grinn’d to keep himself from crying.” 

It reads very like a couplet from Hudibras, but I 
do not find it there. Can any of your readers 
refer me to its source ? James Prrt. 


Where does the following line occur: — 
“ And lonely want retires to die.” 
G. J. Cooper. 


What great French astronomer said, and where 
is the saying,— 
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«J have found in the heavens eternal laws, but I have 
not found Ged.” 

Where does Lord Bolingbroke say that the be- 
lief in revelation has been gradually decaying since 
the revival of learning? Bishop Warburton at- 
tributes the remark to him. 

Whence are the lines (quoted in Dr. Newman's 
Loss and Gain)— 

“Each in his hidden sphere of bliss or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell ” ? 
CYRIL. 

Dr. Surru, Founper or Brazenose. — Who 
was the father of Dr. William Smith, Bishop of 
Lincoln, the founder of Brazenose College, Oxford ? 
There are various discordant pedigrees of the 
Smiths of Curdley, co. Lancashire, in the Harl. 
MS., 6159. In one (the Visitation ped., anno 
1567,) he is called son of Robert Smith of the Peele, 
in the parish of Prescot, Gent. ; in another, fourth 
son of Henry Smith of Curdley ; and in a third, 
son of a John Smith. It is stated, in Burke's 
Commoners, that Dr. Smith had two sons; from 
one of whom sprang the Smiths of Hough, co. 
Chester; and from the other, the Smiths of New- 
castle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire. But was not 
the Bishop a Roman Catholic prelate, and, con- 
sequently, a batchelor? The pedigree in th 
Staffordshire Visitation of 1614, which is cited by 
Burke as his authority, commences thus : — 


“ Smith, Bishop of Lincoln. 


Edmund Smith = John Smith 
of Chester. | 2. brother. | 
? ? 

It will be observed, that no line of descent is 
drawn from the Bishop. Are we to infer that 
his name was merely placed there to indicate 
some unascertained relationship? or, were Ed- 
mund and John his natural sons ? H. 8. G. 


SERMONS ON TWO ARTICLES OF THE CREED. —I | 


respectfully invite your correspondents to supply 
me with references to printed sermons, emanating 
from any Christian community, on Descendit ad 
inferos, and the Vitam eternam. Darling has been 
consulted, and Watt. Has any bibliographer 
treated the subject more at large ? 
A. CHALLSTETH. 
1, Verulam Buildings. 


_Tza AK Watton. — What lover of nature, or 
piscatory brother, has said of The Compleat Angler, 
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pre-eminent beauty and grace, and whose mind 
possesses undying charms.” 
A Hermit at BARNSBURY. 
Witts or THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. — 
Where should I look for a will made in Devon or 
Somerset in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century? Are they preserved anyw here in such 
a state as to give an inquirer a chance of finding 
the will of a country gentleman of that date with- 
out much expense 2 DEVONIENSIS. 


Queries with Answers. 


Dog Jenntnes.—I should be obliged if you 
could give me any account of a well-known col- 
lector of works of virtt in his day — Dog Jen- 
nings ; as also why he received the sobriquet ? 

A. B. 

[A well-written account of this remarkable and eccen- 
tric character would be a literary curiosity in its way. 
Henry Constantine Jennings was born in 1731, and was 
the son cf a gentleman possessed of a large estate at 
Shiplake in Oxfordshire. He was educated at West- 
minster school, and at the age of seventeen became an 
He held the 


commission but a short time, and on resigning it, went 


ensign in the first regiment of Foot-guards. 


to Italy in company with Lord Monthermer, son of the 
Duke of Montagu. 

While at Rome, our connoisseur commenced his first 
collection of virt#, and ever after obtained the coarse and 
vulgar name of “Dog Jennings” 
little anecdote, which shall be given in his own words: 
“ IT happened one day to be strolling along the streets of 
Rome, and perceiving the shop of a statuary in an ob- 
scure street, I entered it, and began to look around for 
any curious production of art. I at length perceived 


in consequence of a 


something uncommon at least; but being partly con- 
cealed behind a heap ef rubbish, I could not contemplate 
it with any degree of accuracy. After all impediments 
had been at length removed, the marble statue I had 
been poking for was dragged into open day, it proved to 
be a huge but fine dog—and a fine dog it was, and a 
lucky dog was I to discover and to purchase it. On 
turning it round, I perceived it was without a tail—this 


gave mea hint. I also saw that the limbs were finely 


| proportioned ; that the figure was noble ; that the sculp- 
| ture, in short, was worthy of the best age of Athens; and 


that it will hold its place in our literature “as | 


long as the white-thorn blossoms in the hedge- | 


rows, and the lark carols in the cloud ” ? 

2. To whom are we indebted for an excel- 
lent poem on Izaak Walton, printed in Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s Salmonia, edit. 1829, p. 4, signed 
“©. C. 1812”? 
by “a noble lady, long distinguished at court for 


that it must be coeval with Alcibiades, whose favourite 
dog it certainly was. I struck a bargain instantly on 
the spot for 400 seudi; and as the muzzle alone was 
somewhat damaged, I paid the artist a trifle more for 


repairing it. It was carefully packed, and being sent to 


| England after me, by the time it reached my house in 


Sir Humphrey states that it is | 


Oxfordshire, it had just cost me 80/. I wish all my-other 
bargains had been like it, for it was exceedingly ad- 
mired, as I well knew it must be by the connoisseurs, 
by more than one of whom I was bid 10001 for my 


purchase. In truth, by a person sent, I believe, from 
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| 
Blenheim, I was offered 14001. But I would not part | 
with my dog; I had bought it for myself, and I liked to 
contemplate his fine proportions, and admire him at my 
leisure, for he was doubly dear to me, as being my own 
property, and of my own selection.” 

On April 3, 1778, at the Literary Club founded by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Jennings’s dog was the topic of discus- 
sion: “ F.* ‘I have been looking at this famous marble 
dog of Mr. Jennings, valued at a thousand guineas, said 
to be Alcibiades’ dog.’ Johnson. ‘ His tail then must be 
docked. That was the mark of Alcibiades’ dog.’ E.+ 
‘A thousand guineas! The representation of no animal 
whatever is worth so much. At this rate, a dead dog 
would, indeed, be better than a living lion.’ Johnson. 
‘Sir, it is not the worth of the thing, but of the skill in 
forming it, which is so highly estimated. Everything 
that enlarges the sphere of human powers, that shows 
man he can do what he thought he could not do, is 
valuable.” (Boswell’s Johnson, ed. 1853, p. 573.) 

Owing to a sudden change of fortune, Mr. Jennings’s 


museum of relics of all kinds came under the hammer of 
the auctioneer on April 4, 1778, when the dog of Alci- 
biades was knocked down for a thousand cuineas, and 
became the property of Mr. Duncombe, M.P. (Annual 
Register, vol. xxi. p. 174.) It is now at Duncombe Park, 
in Yorkshire, the seat of Lord Feversham. It is painful 
to record that the latter days of Mr. Jennings were spent 
in the King’s Bench, and within the rules of that prison 
he died on Feb. 17, 1819, at his lodgings in Belvedere 
Place, St. George’s Fields, aged eighty-eight. There is a 
portrait of him in Wilson’s Wonderful Characters, ii. 350.) 


Surriey’s Direr.—In“ The Posthumous Works 
by Mr. Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras from 
original MSS., and scarce and valuable pieces 
formerly printed, with a Key to Hnudibras, by Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, in 3 volumes 12mo, the 6th 
edition with cuts. London: Printed by J. Dalton 
for Samuel Briscoe, &c. &c., 1720,” the dirge ge- 
nerally ascribed to Shirley, and as such alluded to 
by your correspondent, QuEen’s GARDENS (ante, | 
p. 314), is given in full at p. 158, vol. i. with some 
verbal differences, as “A Thought upon Death 
after hearing of the Murder of King Charles I. 
By Mr. Samuel Butler.” 

Who was the real author of this fine piece ? 

Sr. E. 


[That wretched compilation of contemporary ribaldry, 
which the ignorance or cupidity of the publisher had dig- 
nified with the title of Butler’s Posthumous Works in 
Prose and Verse was first issued in 1715, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Out of fifty pieces which this publication contains, there 
are only three which have any claim to be considered as 
the genuine productions of the author of Hudibras ;$ the 

Lord Upper Ossory. + Edmund Burke. 

~t These are, the “Ode on Du Vall,” “Case of Charles 
L,” and “ Letters of Audland and Prynne;” they are | 
included in Thyer’s publication. 
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——— 
remainder are mere “shadows to fill up the muster. 
book ” — stragglers that have been pressed into the ser. 
vice—as oddly assorted as Sir John Falstaff’s army of 
substitutes. For upwards of fifty years, these volumes 


| continued to circulate unquestioned under “the shadow ot 


a mighty name,” and, during that time, went through a 
variety of editions. Dr. Zachary Grey, whose taste and 
discernment bore no proportion to his industry, enter. 
tained no doubt of their genuineness ; and, in his notes on 
Hudibras, frequently alludes to and quotes from them, as 
the productions of Butler. Tardy justice was, however, 
done to our author’s reputation, by Mr. Thyer’s publica- 
tion of his Genuine Remains (Lond. 1759, 8vo, 2 vols.) 
from the original manuscripts, previously in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Longueville, the friend and patron of Butler, 

As a proof how the writings of James Shirley must 


have fallen into oblivion at the beginning of the eigh- 


teenth century, we find his grand and solemn stanzas on 
Death (in The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, se. iii.) 


| attributed to Samuel Butler in the above spurious Post- 


humous Remains. Charles the Second used to have this 
beautiful dirge sung to him. “In this Contention,” says 
Oldys, “is the fine song which old Bowman used to sing 
to King Charles, and which he has often sung to me — 


* The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things,’ &c. 


And ending with the often quoted lines — 


“ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


” 


The old copy of The Contention tells us, that “this Dirge 
was afterwards sung in parts, the music excellently com- 
posed by Mr. Ed. Coleman.” Zouch, without citing any 
authority for the anecdote, observes, “ Oliver Cromwell 
is said on the recital of this dirge to have been seized 
with great terror and agitation of mind.” Note on Wal- 
ton’s Lives, ed. 1807, p. 342. Conf. Shirley’s Works, by 
Gifford and Dyce, ed. 1833, vol. i. p. lv., vi. 397, and the 
Retrospective Review, ii. 259.] 


“Tne Merry Beaoars.”’ —I see in No. 282 of 
The Spectator mention made of an old song called 
“The Merry Beggars.” Could you inform me of 
the date of it, its nature, and whether there is a 


probability that the idea of “ The Jolly Beggars” 


| of Burns was taken from it ? L. E. C. 


he 


[“ The Merry Beggars,” we are inclined to think, is the 


| 9 . 2 , 
popular “ Beggar’s Song,” the first two lines of which 


are quoted by Mr. Chappell from Select Ayres, 1659, in 
his charming work, Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
i. 124; and which came originally from Brome’s play, 4 
Jovial Crew ; or, the Merry Beggars, Ato, 1652. Vide 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. 1826, x. 289.) This song, a 
printed in Playford’s Musical Companion, ed. 1763, book 
ii. p. 96, is entitled “ The Jovial Begger.” It reads— 
“ From hunger and cold who lives more free, 
Or who more richly clad than we ? 
Our bellies are full. our flesh is warm, 
And against pride our rags are a charm. 
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Enough is our feast, and for to-morrow, 
Let rich men care, we feel no sorrow, 
No sorrow, no sorrow, no sorrow, 

Let rich men care, we feel no sorrow. 


no sorrow, 


h city, each town, and every village, 
Affords us either an alms or pillage ; 

And if the weather be cold and raw. 
Then in a barn we tumble in straw. 

If warm and fair, by yea-cock and nay-cock, 
The fields will afford us a hedge or a hay-cock 


A hay-cock, a hi 
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a French / 


princess. Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. “ Embas- 


fader. 


sentence, “ More 
then Tom Fool knows?” It is, 
spoken by Genshe Ponsa, but I have 
been unable to find it on searching Don Quivote 
through. Joun Rerp. 
Handbook of Pro- 
yrehend its meaning, 
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’ 
Replies. 
OF GRAFTON’S GRANT. 
182, 230, 269.) 

The enrolment in the Public Record Office 
would be equally an original with the grant in the 
muniment room of the Duke of Grafton. 
and its counterpart are both originals, and either 
is primary evidence. The same of the enrolment 
and the grant under the Great Seal. It is not, 
therefore, worth while to hunt up Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Hart's le tter shows that Junius was more 
intimately acquainted with the secrets of the Trea- 
sury than a clerk in the War Oflice was like ly to 
be. The hiatus in the Book of Searches at the 
Record Office (from June, 1769, to June, 1776,) 
proves that Junius had sufficient interest to pro- 
cure the destruction of a public document in order 
to conceal his own name. If the gov rmment had 
dared to prosecute him, his ex: amin ition of that 

He more than 
but the cabinet 


JUNIUS ec. DUKE 


(5° 8, viii. 


\ deed 





grant had revealed his incognito. 
once threw down the gauntlet 
dared not take it up. 

I do not think that the death of Mr. Parkes has 
anything to do with the controversy. His book 
would have been written upon the old jog-trot 
plan. He would have set out with the precon- 
ceived purpose of proving Sir Philip Francis to 
be Junius, and the truth would have been burked 
in favour of his theory. 

cannot see how Mr. Dilke would have “set us 
right ina few minutes as to the true bearing of Mr. 
Hart's new documents.” He had for years been 
engaged in the inquiry, and yet the iampe wrtance of 
the clue, which we are now discussing, | had never 
presented itself to his mind.* 

In answer to Mr. Bruce, I would suggest that 
Junius’s intimate aque aintance with Treasury se- 
crets was the cause of the prevision that enabled 


[* So far from this “clue” never having presented 
itself to the mind of Mr. Dilke, we have reason to know 


as May, 1852, he (through Sir Harris 
Nicolas) got Mr. Thomas Palmer to have the accounts 
of business done at the Rolls Office examined ; when it 
appeared that the only searches made within certain vears 
with reference to the Whittlebury Grant, had been in 
December, 1767, when “Mr. Phillips, of Church Court, 


that as long since 


lemple,” examined the grant; and in 1769, when a 
“Mr. Chambers” made searches also. None but those 


who know how thoroughly our late lamented friend ex- 
hausted every inquiry he took up, can form an idea of 
the perseverance and ingenuity with which he pursue 
such researches. He had no pet theory to maintain. 1 he 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, was 
the end and object of all his inquiries, and in the search 
after this he was indefatigable. 

Our correspondent, moreover, does scant justic e to Mr. 


Parkes. That gentleman was an avowed “ Franciscan ;” 
but the time, labour, and money which he had ex- 
pended in his investigation of the “Junius” question 


could not have failed to furnish muc ‘h useful information 
to future inquirers.—Ep. “ N. & Q.” 
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| 
him on September to say what course the Com- 
missioners intended to adopt on December 1%. | 


The Duke of Grafton’s letter was taken into con- 
sideration on November 7 (that is, after the recess 
or Long Vacation), but no doubt it was written 
long before, and had been previously considered 
by the Lords of the Treasury unofficially. 
The way to treat the question is this. 
out all that Junius says of himself. Illustrate the 


matter thus found from contemporaneous sources. | 


Then find a person to whom ai this refers, and one 
has caught Junius. 

I take my stand upon this point—viz. that any 
“ Franciscan investigations” are bosh. 

Junius wrote (Private Letter, Nov. 12, 1770), 
“Tt (Letter 41, Nov. 14) has been very correctly 
copied.” One of the great arguments towards 
proving the identity of Francis with Junius has 
always been the similarity of their handwriting. 
There is no notice that the handwriting of that 


letter is different from that of the others; if so, 


all must be in same handwriting, and copied from 
the original MSS. If Sir Philip was the copyist, 
he was not the author. 

There were evidently three persons in the secret, 
the author, the copyist, and the gentleman who 
“did the conveyancing part.” 
rendered discovery from without impossible unless 
there was domestic treachery. The only recom- 
pense that Junius would accept from Woodfall 
was three copies of the letters. The one bound 
in vellum was for himself, the other two for his 
coadjutors. 

So far as hints and innuendoes went, Sir Philip 
Francis arrogated to himself the very dubious 
honour of being the author of these letters. He 
had, however, the grace never to tell the lie direct. 
His wedding gift to Lady Francis was a copy of 
Junius Identified — a book which seemed to prove 
him to be Junius. Why did he not give her the 
vellum bound copy ? 

With reference to the claims of Sir Philip, I 
am inclined to use the form of argument called a 
dilemma. Thus, if Sir Philip Francis was the 
author of the letters, he was a scurrilous libeller; 
if he was not, he was aplendide mendax : — utrum 
horum mavis accipe. 

Again, Junius remembered “the great Wal- 
polean battles” that ceased in 1740, when Francis 
was in the nursery. 

I am satisfied that Junius was an elderly peer 

who had in his younger days held an office in the 
Court of King’s Bench), and fancied himself 
slighted by the government — 


“ Si natura negat, facit indignatio versum,” 
was true in his case. He was evidently not a 
ready or practised writer, and he admits that his 


letters cost him much trouble. He stopped writ- 
ing when government gave him what he wanted. 


Find | 


This triplex nodus | 


Bubb Doddington and others hired one Ralph to 
conduct a paper for them. Amongst the leading 
subscribers was William Beckford, whose conduet 
| as lord mayor Junius approved of. Ralph put 

them in the hole, having made his peace with the 
Treasury, and secured an annuity of 300/. through 
Lord Hartington, to whose favour he had been in- 
troduced by David Garrick. The letter of Junius 
to David Garrick is well known. I am satisfied 
from this curious coincidence that Junius belonged 
to the party that Doddington had formed. 

Again, Dr. Lee was to have been Chancellor to 
the,Prince of Wales (as Bubb says) if Sir T. 
Bootle had died. Who was this Dr. Lee? Was 
it the civilian, afterwards Sir George Lee, and 
Judge of the Admiralty Court? Was it Dr, 
Charles Lee, the author of Junius Americanus? 

Joun Wixrs, B.C.L. 


Cuddington, Aylesbury, Bucks. 





The supposition that Junius was the Earl of 
Chatham seems to be inconsistent with at least 
one notable fact —Junius everywhere displays a 
morbid hatred of Scotland and Scotsmen, while 
Chatham boasted that he had called the Scotch 
Highlanders from their native glens to the mili- 
tary service of their sovereign, and praised in the 
highest terms their discipline and bravery. 

Junius charged the Scotch with beimg mer- 
cenary. Now not much more than twenty years 
before he wrote (as he must have been well aware), 
a reward of 30,0002. was offered by Government 
for production of the person of Prince Charles 
| Edward Stuart, and though his place of conceal- 
ment was known to at least fifty individuals, 
many of them of the poorest class, not one of them 
was so base as to betray him. It occurs naturally 
to ask, would not Junius himself have taken the 
reward if he could have got it ? G. 





THE BED AND STATURE OF OG. 
(3"¢ S. viii. 270, 271.) 

The discussion about King Og’s bed has natu- 
rally led to the question of the giants before the 
deluge, of whom we read in Genesis vi. 4. MR 
Buckton asserts that St. Augustin “was m 
interested in keeping up the notion of ancientmen 
being of excessively great stature, and seems 
| have made it a point of religious dogma: he 
| found a molar tooth a hundred times larger than 
| that of ordinary men, which he held a Pp 
| positive of the existence of giants, in his sense 0 
| that word, big men (De Civ. Dei, xv. 9) ; and his 





| commentator, Vives, is nearly equally absurd. 
| There is no doubt that this saint’s tooth was a2 
elephant’s.” : 
t. Augustin does not contend for ancient men 
| in general having been of gigantic, much less 
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| 


« excessively great stature ;” but that there were | 


many giants, who were born of the race of Seth 
before their vigorous frames had become enervyated. 
These are his words : — 

“Igitur secundum Scripturas canonicas Hebrieas atque 
Christianas, multos gigantes ante diluvium fuisse non 
dubium est,....-.- ‘ec mirandum est, quod etiam dé 
Apsis (filiis Seth) gigantes nasci potuerunt. Neque enim 
omnes gigantes, sed magis multi utique tunc fuerunt, quam 
post diluvium temporibus czteris - Quam rem 
alius Propheta (Baruch, iii. 26) commendans ait: ‘ Ibi 
fuerunt gigantes illi nominati, qui ab initio fuerunt statu- 
rosi, scientes prelium.’” — S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. xv. 
cap 23, n. 4. 

St. Augustin might well be interested in keep- 
ing up “a notion” held by such an authority as 
the prophet Baruch, who may be — to 
have understood the meaning of the Hebrew text 
somewhat better than modern scholars, even if 
we, for argument’s sake, waive his title to inspira- 
tion, and regard him merely as a respectable an- 
cient writer. Of course St. Augustin considered 
the belief in the existence of these giants as a 
point of religious belief, and not as a mere “no- 
tion” to be taken up or rejected at pleasure; be- 
cause such had been the uniform interpretation of 
the early expositors of Scripture. Indeed if this 
explanation is denied, profane history must be 
equally on this point discredited ; for many ancient 
Writers speak of giants, and of having seen their 
remains. 

_ St. Augustin was, no doubt, mistaken in suppos- 
ing the great tooth, which he and others saw cast 
up by the sea upon the shore at Utica, to have 
belonged to any human being; just as Plutarch 
was deceived when he represented the giant Antis 
to have measured sixty cubits; and Pliny when 
he described the skeleton which was found in | 
Crete as measuring forty-six cubits ; yet no one 
can reasonably doubt that these and others men- 
tioned by Solinus and Florus, were the remains of 
men of gigantic stature. 

, +he question cafinot be better summed up than 
ha Augustin’s own words in another trea- 


“Sed de gigantibus, id est, nimium grandibus atque 
fortibus, puto non esse mirandum quod ex hominibus 
hasci potuerunt; quia et post diluvium quidam tales 
fuisse reperiuntur ; et quedam nostris quoque temporibus 
€xtiterunt, non solum virorum, verum etiam fcemina- 
rum." — Quest. in Genesim, lib. i. qa. 3. 


And, as the saint elsewhere observes, why 
should it appear more wonderful for men to have | 
been of greater stature in those early times than 
to have then lived so many more years than men 
have lived since ? ‘ , F. C. H. 


“THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 
(3 S. viii. 249.) 

With regard to the MS. of The Christian Year, 
I subjoin two letters which appeared in The Lite- 
terary Churchman in Feb, 1, 1858, vol. iv. No. 3, 
p. 51:— 

“Sir,—The following is the story which has been re- 
lated to m« respecting the loss of the original MS. of the 
Christian Year :— 

“Among the friends of the author to whom the MS. 
was at first lent for perusal was a gentleman, who, in order 
to read it at leisure, took it with him into Wales where 
he was about to spend the Long Vacation. By some 
accident or another, at the end of his journey, the MS. 
was not forthcoming, and was supposed to have dropped 
off the coach. A short time afterwards, those who had 
read the poems, succeeded in persuading the author to 
publish them. The author had not kept a copy, and we 
were nearly losing the finest work which has graced 
Christian literature in our day. 

“ Fortunately, however, one of those to whom the manu- 
script had been lent had taken a copy. From this the 
first edition was printed in 1827. 

«J. H. 8.” 


“ Sir, — In answer to the inquiry from one of your cor- 
respondents respecting the MS. of the Christian Year, I beg 
to state that some twenty years ago I had the opportu- 
nity of inspecting a MS. in the possession of the author’s 
intimate friend, the late Rev. G. Cornish, of Corpus, 
Vicar of Kemoign, Cornwall. I am not prepared to say 
whether it was an original, or merely a transcript, but it 
contained many various readings of great interest. It is 
probably still in the possession of Mr. Cornish’s family. 
The work was completed, or nearly 80, many years before 
publication ; some of the pieces being composed as far 
back as the time of the author's undergraduateship. 

“ Your obedient Servant, . 
«@.” 


Dr. Arnold thus speaks of Zhe Christian Year 
in a letter to a friend : — 

“TI do not know you have ever seen John 
Keble’s Hymms ....... I live in hopes that he may 
be induced to publish them: and it is my firm opinion 
that nothing equal to them exists in our language: the 
wonderful knowledge of Scripture, the purity of heart, 
and the richness of poetry which they exhibit, 1 never 
saw paralleled.”— Life, p. 74. 


whether 


What are the best reviews of The Christian 
Year? I have never seen any. I possess a pri- 
vately-printed copy of a Hymn for Ember-Tide 
by Mr. Keble, wal marvel that the venerable au- 
thor has not introduced it into some of the later 
editions of The Christian Year. I am not aware 
that it has been ever published. 

Dr. Arnold, writing to a friend, Aug. 22, 1825, 
observes : — 

“How pure and beautiful was J. Keble’s article on 
Sacred Poetry in The Quarterly, and how glad am I that 
he was prevailed on to write it. It seems to me to sanc- 
tify in a manner the whole number.” —Life, p. 80. 

What is the date of the article here alluded to? * 
Mr. Keble’s Prelectiones Academice, fraught as 

[* See Quarterly Review for June, 1825, No. lxiii. i. e. 
vol. xxxii. pp. 211-232. } 
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they are with high poetic thought and Christian 
scholarship, would, I am sure, be warmly wel- 
comed by a large number of non-academic readers 
if well translated. EImIonnacu. 


THE WORD HOUR. 
(3"¢ S. viii. 289.) 

Your correspondent H. has not made any verv 
wonderful discovery respecting the word hour not 
ecurring in the Hebrew Scriptures. The reason 
is obvious. The ancieit Hebrews, like the Greeks, 
were unacquainted with any other means of divid- 
ing the day than the natural divisions of morning, 
noon, and evening, mentioned in Psalm liv. 18 : — 





“ Evening, and morning, and at noon, I will speak and 
leclare: and he shall hear my voice.” (Douay Version : 
in the A. V. the Psalm is lv. 17.) 

Whether the ancient Egyptians * or Babylonians 
were the first who invented the distribution of the 
day into twelve parts, seems to be uncertain. 
While the Jews were in captivity in Babylon, 
there it was probably that they learnt the mean- 
ing of the word hour, such as it is used in the 
Prophet Daniel (chap. iii. 6),— 

“But if any man shall not fall down and adore, he 
shall the same hour be cast into a furnace of burning 
fire.” (Douay Vers.) 

In chap. iv. 16, we have the word hour men- 
tioned in another way : — 

“ Then Daniel, whose name was Baltassar, began silently 
to think within himself for about one hour,” &c. 

The A. V. is a little different : — 

“Then Daniel, whose name was Belteshazzar was as- 
tonished for one hour, and his thoughts troubled him,” 
&c. (Chap. iv. 19.) 

Now, in the first passage (iii. 6) the expression 
“the same hour,” is evidently a proverbial form 
for instantly, or in a moment. Indeed, the original 
meaning of the Chaldaic word, "Y’, corresponds 
with the German word, Augenblick, in the twink- 
ling of an eye; hence the expression in Daniel, 
NAYOA, in the same hour, must mean instantly. 
(See Winer’s Grammatica Chald., p. 9; also New- 
man’s Hebrew and English Lex., sub voce mye, ed. 


London, 1834.) Another meaning given to the 


Chaldaic root is to tell, to declare; hence, the noun | 


might originally have meant some instrument by 
which the length of an hour was told or declared : 
afterwards it came to mean the hour itself. Thus, 
in the second passage (chap. iy. 16), ‘the word 
hour may mean the same space of time that 

* See a curious but interesting note in G. Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus (vol. ii. p. 134, ed. London, 1858), on the word 
“hour” being found as early as the 5th Dynasty. It 
seems also certain that the ancient Egyptians divided the 
day and night into twelve hours each. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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corresponds with our hour; but not a period of 
time which was always equal, in every season of 
the year; because the Jewish horology, after the 
Captivity, had this inherent defect, that the 
“hours,” though always equal one to another, 
were unequal in regard to the seasons, inasmuch 
as the day was reckoned from sunrise to sunset, 
and consequently the twelve hours into which the 
day was divided, varied in duration according to 
the fluctuations of winter and summer. 

For further information on the subject I would 
refer H. to the articles on “ Day” and “ Hour” in 
Calmet’s Dict. of the Bible; or in Dr. Smith’s 
Diet. of the Bible, vol. i. J. Davroy. 

Norwich. 


“THE BLACK DWARF.” 
(3" S. viii. 295.) 


This publication was established in 1817, the 
first number having been issued on Wednesday, 
January 29, of that year. It was published 
weekly at the price of twopence each number, 
containing eight pages of quarto demy. It was 

| established and conducted by Thomas Jonathan 
Wooler ; who afterwards published a work, Zvery 
Man his own Attorney. The Black Dwarf was 
remarkable for its fierce radicalism; and Wooler 
was prosecuted, under a criminal information, for 
an article in the tenth number, entitled, “‘ The Past, 
the Present, and the Future.”’ The case was tried 
before Mr. Justice Abbott and a special jury, 
| June 5th, 1817, which ended in a verdict of guilty; 
| but an attempt was made to set aside the verdict, 
| on the ground that the jury were not all agreed, 
| and a new trial was granted. I believe that the 
| second trial ended in a verdict of not guilty. The 
| results were hailed as a defeat of the government, 
and much excitement prevailed throughout the 
country. The Black Dwarf acquired considerable 
| popularity; and being carried on at a time when 
Cobbett had fled to America, it took possession of 
the field of politics. In 1820, The Black Duar} 
assumed another shape, and was published = 
demy 8vo at the price of sixpence each weekly 
number, and was continued for several years. A 
| consultation of these volumes will give a good in- 
| sight into the state of political feeling during the 
inions which 


| time; and will show, also, the op 
the radical leaders held of each other. 


The early quarto volumes contain several dia- 


logues written in doggrel blank verse, but o 
dramatic pieces. They are political jew deem 
and are not without force and point. They # 


coarse and bitter, and are not confined to British 


politics. On p. 495 of the first volume, 1s 8— 
“ Translation of the most interesting Scenes of ey 
Drama, lately performed in Paris with unbounded ap 


plause, entitled — 
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«Tue Royat Bis: orn Berrinumskc.’s Loss, 


Dramatis Persone. 


Legitimoso King of the Dansians. 

Berrinumskull His Nephew. — aS 

Humbuggo The King’s Prime Minister. 

Pottiana Governess in Berrinumskull’s family. 


Catholicon The King’s Confessor. 
Cook, Attendants, &c., &c.” 
On p. 207 of the same volume, is another dra- 
matic Scene, entitled — 
“Tue Bucasoo: A Dramatic Poem by R. S. 
Dramatis Persone. 
Curseallray. Sir Wm. Blubber. 
Cunning. 
Widemouth. 


Smellplot.” 


The dialogue puts in the mouth of each cha- | 
racter language ——— to the persons indi- 
cated by name. think it of great importance 
that the class of publications, of which The Black 
Dwarf was one of the most popular, should not 
be lost sight of. They were the political instruc- 
tors of the people at a period of great excitement 
and much suffering. And they constituted a 
power in the country, of which those who move 
inmore peaceful times have no conception; but, 
after all, they were the pioneers of a more useful | 
and sober popular literature. They served amidst 
all their abuses, one good purpose — they led the 
people to inquire and think. T. B. 


Perhaps one or two more facts, connected with 
the life of Wooler, may be acceptable to your 
readers, 

My father knew him well,’and remembers how 
keenly he felt being refused permission to practise 
at the bar. 

During the latter part of his life, he entered | 
seldom into politics. Meeting him one day in the | 
street, my father said: “ Well, Mr. Wooler, how 
do you get on in the sedition line?” “Ah, Mr. 
Sturgeon,” he replied, “I wish you would tell me 
what is sedition, in order that I might write a 
little; for these d——d Whigs have taken it all 
out of my hands.” WENTWoRTH STURGEON. 

25, Gloucester Place, Portman Square. 





The Black Dwarf, in 1824, was published in 
Gough Square, Fleet Street. I knew the editor, 
Thomas Jonathan Wooler; and one illustration 
of his singular quickness and clearness of mind is 
Worth putting on record. As he was both the 
author and the printer of his own periodical, it 
was a frequent habit of his to dispense with 
Manuscript, and to compose his articles in type at | 
the moment of publication. : 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 


| fend Toulouse, happen what may. 


BATTLE OF TOULOUSE. 
(3° S. viii, 298.) 
The History of the Wars of the French Revolu- 


| tion, by Edward Baines, has been compiled with 


great care, and the facts may generally be de- 
pended upon. The account given, and which is 
supported by other authorities, is conclusive on 
one point, that neither Soult nor Wellington had 
knowledge of the abdication of Bonaparte when 
the battle of Toulouse was fought. This is the 
one important fact to ascertain. So long as the 
Emperor held the field, there was the greatest 
necessity for the French Marshals to contest every 
inch of ground; and the greater the straits into 
which the French armies were driven, the more 
would Wellington push the advantage he had 
gained. The impression in many quarters is—and 
it is conveyed in the quotation I have given in 
my first communication, 3°¢ S. viii. 252— that 
Marshal Soult knew of the abdication when he 
gave orders for the engagement. Such an act 
would cast lasting infamy upon the character of a 
brave and heroic soldier; as a contest under such 
circumstances could do nothing to retrieve the 
fortunes of his fallen chief. 

I see that Alison gives an account of it, which 
is quite in harmony with that given by Baines. 
In the 87th chapter of the History of Europe, 
par. 93, he says : — 

“ Soult, four days before the battle, was aware of the 


| taking of Paris on the 29th March preceding ; but, like 


a good soldier and faithful servant, he was only confirmed 
by that disaster in his resolution to defend Toulouse to 
the last, hoping thus to preserve for the Emperor the 
capital of the south: and at the same time he wrote to 
Suchet, urging him to combine measures for ulterior 
operations in Languedoc.” 

Alison proceeds to narrate the entrance of Wel- 
lington into Toulouse, and the events which fol- 
lowed it; and states that, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 12th of April—the battle having 
been fought on the 10th—he received dispatches 
informing him of the abdication of Napoleon. He 
“lost no time in making Soult acquainted with 


| the changes in Paris; but the French Marshal, 
| faithful to his trust, declined to come to an ac- 


commodation till he had received official intelli- 
gence that the Emperor had really abdicated the 
throne.” On the 18th he received communica- 
tions which removed all doubt ; and he then con- 
cluded a Convention with Wellington. Alison, 
in the notes to this chapter, quotes from the dis- 
patches of Soult. The first extract is from a 
dispatch to Suchet, dated April 7th, 1814, as 
follows : — 

“ M. Ricard was with me when I received the distres- 
sing intelligence of the entry of the Allies into Paris. 
That great disaster confirms me in my resolution to de- 
The maintenance of 
that place, which contains establishments of all kinds, is 


of the last importance.” 
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Those who are but slightly acquainted with the 
events of that period will see that, so long as any 
chance remained, the determination of Soult was 
dictated by prudence as well as duty. There is 
still another authority on the subject. In the 
Life of Field Marshal, the Duke of Wellington, by 
J. H. Stoequeler, first volume, p. 329, the author 
says : — 

“ Marshal Soult was formally apprised of the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon on the night of the 13th. Indeed it has 
been said, that he was aware of the abdication before the 
battle of Toulouse, and merely risked the engagement in 
the hope of closing the war with the prestige of victory. 
From this imputation, however, he was fully exonerated 
by Lord Wellington ; who proved to Soult’s calumniators 


the physical impossibility of his acquiring the informa- | 


tion at that distance from Paris, and in so short a time.” 

In the Quarterly Review (vol. \xii. p. 162), an 
article appears on Marshal Soult. The purport of 
this article is to rebut the claim which had been 
set up by some French writers—that the victory 
was really won by Soult. In this article how- 
ever, which is very severe upon the Marshal, no 


mention whatever is made of his supposed know- | 


ledge of the abdication. 

I have collected these particulars, in my search, 
from books at present within reach since my first 
note was sent to you; but have not been able to 
find any account of when, and where, the Duke 
of Wellington made the exculpation of his rival 


to which I have referred. I am still anxious to | 


see it in the Duke’s own words; and think that I 
shall be able to do so when I have time to look 


through Hansard, as my impression is that the | 


statement was made in the House of Lords. 
, 


IxnctseED MonvMentTAL Stans (3* S. viii. 285.) 
In the tower of St. Oswald's, Durham, is a flight 
of stone steps in the thickness of the wall, going 
up the south side, winding round a newel at the 
south-west angle, and ascending over the west 
window into the third stage. The steps are mostly 
constructed of slabs such as those discovered at 


cised upon them; others were discovered im- 


bedded in the walls during the recent restoration | 


of the tower, and have, I believe, been described 

and figured in the Transactions of the Durham 

Archeological Society. Isolated examples of slabs 

of this kind, or portions of them, are not uncom- 

mon in the walls of old churches. & Be 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Herarpic Puzzie (3" 8. viii. 207.)—A.’s first 


wife being an heiress, and having female issue | 


only, the daughters are co-heiresses of their 
mother, though not of their father, he having 


male issue by his second wife. Should not the | 


husband of his daughter place on an escutcheon 
of pretence his wife’s maternal arms with those of 
her father, in a canton ? C. J. 


a with crosses, swords, shears, &c., in- | 








Mretine Eyesrows (3° S. viii. 208, 272, 209.) 
CyYRIL, a querist in a former number of “N.&Q* 
asks for some observations as to the physiologi 
or phrenological meaning of this peculiarity? It 
may serve to extend, though not to satisfy his 
inquiry, to refer him to the fact, that attention to 
this abnormal feature has from an early period 
been directed, in the east as well as in the west, 
Alexius Ducas, whose usurpation of the Byzantine 
throne forms so remarkable an episode in the story 
of the fifth crusade, acquired the appellation of 
Murtzuple, Alexius Murtzuple Ducas, from his 
continuous eyebrows. Gibbon, who spells the 
name “ Mourzouffle,” says that the term, “in the 
vulgar idiom, expressed the close junction of his 
black and shaggy eyebrows.” (Decline and Fall, 
ce. Ix.) Of what language was this the vulgar 
idiom ? It is difficult to identify it with Greek. 
J. Emerson Tennent, 





Chaucer gives his Creseide these “ married 
brows,” following I suspect some old authority. 
Chaucer seems to have looked upon this pecu- 
liarity as a blemish : — 


| “ And save her browes joyneden yfere 
There was no lacke,” &e. 
Troilus and Creseide, vy. 730. 

| Jouy AppIs. 
| Betirorrer (3° 8, viii. 285.) — Your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Brarr, rightly conjectures that 
this slang term for the ordinary diameent 4 
| of the period is derived from the shape, which 
| was fashionable about fifty years ago. But we 
| need not go so far as the ever-expanding resources 
| of Australian argot, to discover so characteristic 4 
| contribution to slang literature. Every one who 
| is conversant with the patois of the pitmen of 

Northumberland and Durham, will at once recog- 
| nise the familiar term for a fashionable hat in the 
word “ bell-crooner” (the northern pronunciation 
| of “bell-crowner”), ¢. e. the hat with a crown or 
| top resembling a bell, —not a bad description of 
| the style of head-ornament which prevail during 
the Prince Regent’s days, and which may be seen 
| in Pierce Egan’s publications, and in the carica- 
tures of that period. : 

But of all the terms by which our European 
abomination, in the shape of the male head cover 
ing is described, with equal cleverness and satire, 
commend me to the Arab designation for a Frank 
round hat, viz. Abou teryerah, i. e. “the father of 
cooking-pots.” H. W.T 


Mrs. Hey or Lexps (3" S. viii. 208.)—I have 

received a letter from Leeds in which I am told, 
| in answer to this query, that Mrs. Hey is alive 

and well. The omission of the asterisk, therefore 
| I should think must have been a printer's error. 
W. I. S. Horton. 


Rugeley. 
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Pumoxoercat Socrery’s Dictionary (3" S. | divide them, but usually in shorter periods, as appears by 
viii. 190, 277.)—I am much obliged to H. for his — of Cesarius: ‘We have (saith he) four Gospels, 
note, but the uses of “who” in all but Foxe’s re- | Which consist of one thousand one hundred and sixty-two 

’ \. Brute , an b eetenned wetadinn | ' 1apters. And Euthymius, quoting Matt. xxvi. 58, calls 

rt of Walter Brute are as y ? | it the Sizty-fifth Title ; and quoting Matt. xxvi. 74, calls 
nota simple one. “ Who,” meaning whosoever, | it the Sizty-sizth Title. Their titles were as our chapters, 
or he that, is common enough: who=that, rare. | and their chapters much as our verses. St. Matthew, 
Will H. be good enough to state the date of the | which we divide into 28 chapters, they divided into 68 


edition of Spenser from which he quotes ? Be- | titles, and 355 chapters. But all distinguished not alike.” 


cause, if it be from an early one, it is a genuine | He then states that the Jewish and the patristic 
instance of the use of its. W.1I. 8S. Horton. | divisions did not always accord, and that some of 
Rugeley. the Fathers divided differently from others; and, 


after stating that Casaubon and Heinsius wished 
that some great divine would take the pains to 
restore the ancient division, expresses kis own 
| desire for the same thing. 
From what sources is it possible to acquire a 
; . knowledge of this ancient division ? 

“Sly. I pray you know this gentleman, my cousin ; In ti Ez salitiliidees Mies . the Aritavch 
‘tis Mr. Doomsday’s son, the usurer. 1e L.rercwationes SACTE@, ant t 1€ APUHarchus 

« Condell. 1 beseech vou, Sir, be covered. Sacer of Heinsius, there are many references to a 

“ Sly. No, in good faith for mine ease. Look you, my | former better division than that which obtains in 
hat’s the handle to this fan ; God’s so, what a beast was | modern times. 
I that I did not leave my feather at home! Well, but I While upon this subject, permit me to say to 
take an order with you. Puts a feather in his pocket. ; , ) 

« Burbage. Why do you conceal your feather, Sir. your correspondent, Mr. GROSART, the learned 

“ Sly. Why ! do you think I'll have jests broken upon | editor of the recent reprint of Torshell’s valuable 
me in the play, to be laughed at? This play hath beaten | commentary, that the book would have been still 
all young gallants out of the feathers. Blackfriars hath | more yaluable had the numerous references to 


Cocx’s FEATHER: THE ORIGIN OF ITS USE ON | 
rae Stace (3" S. vii. 459, 507.) — The following 
quotation from the induction to Marston’s comedy 
of The Malecontent, written in 1600, will, I think, 
throw some light on the subject : — 


almost spoiled Blackfriars for feathers. . other writers been verified ; and, if possible, their 
“ Sinklow. God’s so. I thought “twas for somewhat | _ : ; Re 

our gentlewomen at home counselled me to wear my | 8tatements quoted in the form of foot-notes. Tor- 

feather to the play ; yet I am loath to spoil it.” “ | shell’s brief commentary on Malachi, one of the 


most precious specimens of eregesis in English 
theology, which is not very rich in works of the 
kind, would then have been still more precious. 
As it is, the work is most valuable, and well 
worth the price which is charged for it and for the 
worthy, but somewhat attenuated, Commentary 
of Richard Stock, bound up in the same volume. 
Juxta TURRIM, 


It is evident from this that an attempt was here 
made to bring into ridicule the then prevalent 
custom of wearing feathers in the cap; and it is 
not improbable that for this purpose (to use your 
correspondent’s words) “the stage representative 
of evil incarnate wore a cock’s feather.” <A 
cock’s feather in preference to any other feather, 
because most easily obtained and at the least 
cost. , IL. Fisuwicx. Errrarus Asproap (3 S, viii. 44, 296.) —Mr. 
Reeeenaeeeess Dacrsessures (9S, vill, 200.) Woopwarp will find the inscriptions on the tombs 
I think your correspondent J. will find all places : +" rg hy | ange the Use > Ward of 
those of the least note even, mentioned in Blackie’s = oe es te wy! + + re a of 
Imperial Gazetteer. I was praising its accuracy , Glan antes Paver is a if * : - ong 3 ) 139” 
to aGerman friend, who, to test my statement, of Glasgow and myself (vo "te that, ¢ Willies 
looked out some insignificant villages in Hesse wey owe y Pa — ha es os ; e "1 a ine 
that he was acquainted with, and was exceedingly of hie awh ane, voe Phew yaw a cos 
astonished to find them all mentioned. gt pi ~ - oe apenas ya re ‘7 ye 

ay on the 5th of March, 1611. The other is that of 


| his grandson, Lord James Douglas, second son of 
, Tue Drvistoy or tHe Brste rxto Verses (3* | the first Marquis of Douglas. He served in the 
S. vill. 67,95, &c.)—May I contribute the follow- | French army with great distinction during the 
ing from Torshell’s Exercttation upon Malachi, campaigns of Louis XIV., who intended to confer 
wnitten about the year 1640? It is from the upon him the baton of a marshal on the very day 
notes on the commencement of Chapter IV.: — on which he was killed, 21st October, 1645. It 
“All antiquity was ignorant of the division of the | is perfectly clear that Lord James could never 
_ which we now use, W hich was made about the year have been Duke of Douglas. He certainly ob- 
—— A YY —— of Come eee tained nothing of the kind in Scotland, while the 
quences, and ay eee = King of France had no power to create a duke- 
approved, that the Jews themselves often followed it in | 40m With a title derived from /ands in a foreign 
the Hebrew Bibles. The ancients, indeed, had their | Country. All he could do was to raise Lord James 
titles and chapters, or rersicles too; but not so as we | to the rank of Duke, in which case his title would 
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have been not Duke of Douglas, but Duke Douglas, 
in the same way that another branch of the same 
family became Counts Douglas in Sweden, but not 
Earls of Douglas. 

The inscription on Lord James’s tomb at St. 
Germain des Prés is evidently in the most bar- 
barous Latin; the very first word, Duglasidum, is 
sufficient to show this. It is therefore rather 
difficult to assign the meaning to the “Gallo. 
Scotigenum Dux” of the second line, but for my 
own part I have little doubt, that what was meant 
was, that he was the Dur, leader or commander, 
of the Scotch troops in the French service. 

Grorer VERE [RvING. 

P.S. I think that copies of both these epi- 
taphs will also be found in Hume of Godscroft’s 
History of the House of Douglas, 





Lockine tHe Gates or Cuurcuyarps (3" 8. 
viii. 309.) — Allow me, while joining in Juxta 
Tvurrtm’s protest against the above, to remark, 
that this pernicious custom is not confined to 
Surrey. During two pedestrian-genealogical ex- 
cursions through Norfolk, I regret to say, I found 
about one churchyard in three locked up. (I 
always got over the wall; but when, as at Bux- 
ton, the wall is smooth, and seven feet high, the 
task is not too easy for one encumbered as I was 
with a 15lb. knapsack). I quite agree with 
Juxta Tvrrim, that the gates are locked to in- 
crease the fees of the parish clerks; though the 
usual excuse given is, that if they were left open 
the village children would make a playground of 
the churchyard. Watter Rye. 

Chelsea. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(3*¢ S. VII. Ocr. 28, %5, 





the manor of Burgh to his mercer, William Botery. 
or Buttry, citizen of London. Elizabeth Butty 
was the last prioress of Campesse: she died in 
1545. ALBERT Bourrery, 
The question “ Where was Campsey Abbey?” 
does not yet appear to have been answered. Cam- 
pess, Campesse, or Campsey, was a priory for 
Austin Nuns, in Suffolk, a noted house for the rm. 
ception of ladies of noble birth. G. A.C, 


Fermor Pepierre (3 8. viii. 309.) — Is not 
the title of Baron Lempster from the town Leo- 
minster? This name is, I think, commonly go 
pronounced. Cuas. F. S. Warrey. 


ApmiRAL Bexsow (3 S. viii. 207.) — Some 
very interesting notices of the Benbow family may 
be found in a little work entitled, Some Account 
of the Ancient and Present State of Shrewsbury, by 
P. Sandford, Shrewsbury. New edition, London, 
1810, pp. 51, 412. Grson. 

Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


| The Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1769—1791). 


Srrapism (3S, viii. 310.)\—As I imagine that | 


Deta’s inquiry under the above heading is one 
of those which will ever remain unanswered, may 
I ask what reason he has to believe that squinting 
ever was cured “by means of galvanism”? Ina 
small minority of cases allied to strabismus, it 
might be worth trying. J.F. 8. 


Lroner, Duke or CLARENCE (3" S. viii. 248, 
298.) —In answer to the question—“ Where was 
Campsey, or Campesse Abbey ?” if W. C. B. will 
turn to 5" S. vi. 402, he will find that it was in 
Suffolk. Dugdale, in his Monasticon Ang., p.61, 
says that Edward III. granted leave to Maud 
Countess of Ulster, his kinswoman, to found a 
chantry in the Chapel of the Annunciation of the 
Nuns of Campesse, in 1356. In 1330 Edward III. 
granted the manor of Burgh (Norfolk) to Sir Ro- 
bert Ufford, Knight, and his heirs. (Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, vol. vi. p. 428, 8vo edit.) The church of 
Burgh was given to Campesse Abbey on condition 
that it should find some chaplains to celebrate in 
thet church for the soul of Ralph de Ufford. 
(Taylor's Index Monasticus, 


Notitia Monastica.) In 1523 Henry VIIL. granted 


Translated from the Collection of Ludwig Nohl. By 
Lady Wallace. With a Portrait of Mozart and Fac- 
simile. In Two Volumes. (Longman.) 

Every admirer of Mozart—and who that has ever 
listened to the divine compositions of this great master is 
not included in the number of his admirers—owes a debt 
of gratitude to Ludwig Nohl for the labour and assiduity 
with which he has collected together Mozart's Letters; 
and to Lady Wallace for the care and sprightliness with 
which she has rendered them into English. The Letters 
are no mere collection of dry business correspondence, but 
as the editor says well and truly —“in them alone 
is strikingly set forth how Mozart lived and laboured, 
enjoyed and suffered, and this with a degree of vivid and 
graphic reality which no biography, however complete, 
could ever succeed in giving.” It is long since a book of 


| like interest has been given to the musical and music- 


loving world—for the letters of the maestro are essen 
tially characteristic ; and besides the glimpses which 


| they afford us with regard to the creation, and publica- 


F 99, and Tanner's | 
e 


tion of his great works, they bring the man himself before 
us in the most vivid and effectual manner. And then, 
having watched his struggles and his triumphs, we come 
to the mournful picture of his death-bed and the “maimed 
rites” on that rough and stormy December day, with 
alternate showers of rain and snow, amidst which the 
friends who had attended the service over his body, @ 

the church of St. Sepulchre, dropped away one by one 2 

its progress to its last resting place—till on its arriv al at 

the churchyard of St. Marx, not a single friend stood 
beside the crave of WoLFGaNG Amapevs Mozart. The 
work must be as popular as it is interesting. 

A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wychif. By 
Walter Waddington Shirley, B.D., Regius rh sae 
of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of Christchurch. 
(Oxford Clarendon Press.) 

The Delegates of the University Press have favourably 

entertained a plan for publishing a selection from t 
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works of Wyclif, and as a preliminary step, with the 
view to ascertain what works of this very voluminous, 
proscribed, and neglected writer are extant, and where 
the MSS. are to ‘be found, have issued this tentative | 
Catalogue. Few, even of those accustomed to literary 
research, can have an idea of the difficulty which exists 
in ascertaining these particulars. For Wyclif was | 
at one time the most popular writer in Europe, whose | 
works were circulated among every rank and order in 
England, and passed over into all parts of the Continent, 
and especially into Bohemia, atten for whom his | 
long scholastic treatises were too cx tly or too tedious, 
abridged, altered, and sometimes renamed them. Single 
sermons were docked of their texts, and divided into 
chapters, after the manner of a regular treatise, and let- 
ters divested of their addresses. Sometimes, too, Wyclif 
wrote a Latin and English tract, with the same title, but 
which were not the one a translation of the other, but 
absolutely distinct works. The compilation of this ten- 
tative Catalogue (we advisedly repeat that definition of 
it) has cost Mr. Shirley considerable labour, scattered 
over some ten or twelve years. We hope all who desire 
to see a satisfactory edition of Wvyclif’s Select Works, 
and who know of any MSS. in public or private libra- 
ries which might contribute to such edition, will put 
themselves in possession of the present Catalogue—com- 
pare with it such MSS., and contribute the result of their 
inquiries to the Oxford Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. 


Tue AnatromicAL DrawixGs AND WRITINGS OF 
LeoxaRDO DA Vinci are amongst the choicest treasures 
in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. They are con- 
tained in about two hundred detached leaves of note-books, 
and appear to be the records of studies commenced as his 
needful training in art. Dr. William Hunter, who saw them 
n the last century in the Royal Collection, thus express sed 
his appreciation of them: “When I consider what pains 
he has taken upon every part of the body, the superiority 

f his universal genius, his particular excellence in me- 

hanies and hydraulics, and the attention with which 
such a man would examine and see objects which he was 
to draw, I am fully persuaded that Leonardo was the best 
anatomist at that time in the world.” These Drawings 
and Writings it is now proposed to publish in fac-simile, 
on account of their combined artistic and scientific value. 
And H.M. the Queen has been graciously pleased to per- 
mit their publication in the interest of " these studies, 

he whole work will consist of about 250 plates, in 
folio, with the text of the MS. printed in full: an Eng- 
lish and a French translation, and all needful notes and 
ducidations. Mr. Panizzi has undertaken to superintend 
the text, and Dr. Sharpey, Sec., R.S., will assist in the 
preparation of the scientific con ‘ment arv. The work will 
be issued in twenty parts, at the price of one guinea each; 
and the publication will commence e arly in the year 1866. 
Subscribers are requested, for the present, to send their 
hames to the editor, Mr. Woodward, the Queen’s Li- 
brarian. 








Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s announcement for the pre- 
sent season, include the completion of “Our Mutual Friend,” 
of which we say unhesitatingly, that Mr. Dickens never 
wrote anything finer than are some passages in the clos- 
ing chapters of this work, which has interested us all for 
the last eighteen months. “ The World before the Deluge, 
by Louis Figuier, with 25 Ideal Landscapes of the An- 
cient World, designed by Riou, and 208 Figures of Animals, 
Plants, and other Fossil Remains, &c., translated from 
the Fourth French Edition ;” “ History "of the Common- 
wealth of Florence, from the Earliest Independence of the 
Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531, by Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope. Volumes III. and IV.;” and the 
completion of Anthony Trollope’s “Can You forgive 
Her?” are among the novelties to be issued. 


Messrs. Groombridge & Sons will publish early in No- 
vember a-New Christmas Book, by the authors of A Bunch 
of Keys, entitled “ Rates and Taxes, and How they were 
Collected,” to be edited by Thomas Hood. 


Hatices to Correspondents. 


Qvapratrunse or tae Cinctr. Professor De Morgan, perhaps the 
very best authority on the subject, has stated in this Jour Riy ist 8. xii 
306, and elsewhere), that no reward of 29,0001. was ever offered by the (ro- 
vernment of this country for the solution of this problem. Thia assur- 


| 
ance will, we trust, be satisfactory to our Parisian correspondent. 


A. Hotnovn. The lines beginning — 
“ Whoe’er like me, with trembling anguish brings,” 

were written by Henry Viscount Palmerston, on the death of his wife at 
Pristol, June, 170. They have been attril buted to Dr. Ha cksworth and 
Mason ; but Mr..J. Wilson Croker stated in** N. & Q.” lst 8. v. 620, that 
they were Lord re from the beet authority, which authority 
we believe to have been the late lamented Premier. 

Queen's Ganvens. Jt is an oversight, which must be rectified. 


“ Noras & Qusains'’is registered for transmission abroad. 


Just published. 
i bers DE LA RUE & CO.’s INDELIBLE RED 


LETTER DIARIES FOR 18%, edited by JAMES GLAISHER, 
ESQ., .R.S. With an Engraving of Lunar Mountains, and 
orig Ral Article on the Moon by ROF ESSOR PHILLIPS, F.R.S. 
In various sizes, suitable for the Pocket or Desk, and ina great variety 
of bindings. May be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Just out, 


1 DE LA RUE & CO’S PATENT PLAY- 
ING CARDS.—The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON are 
now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





B: AGSTER’S CHURCH SERVICES. Convenient 
in form, and durably bound. 
At all the principal Booksellers’ ; and at 15, Paternoster Row, London. 


YURIOUS OLD NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS, 
concerning all the Counties of England, Local Family History 
., caretully dated and arranged <a Law and handy volumes. Price 
6«., or 74 Postage Stamps each County. A Catalogue of Old Books, 
Manuscripts, Broadsides, Ballads, E ‘xhibition Bills, Maps, Views, Por- 
traits, &C., gratis. 
Address, J. H. FENNELL, 49, Millbank Street, Westminster. 








\URIOUS BOOKS.—A New CaTa.ocveE is now 
ready of a Valuable Collection of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in- 


| eluding a most Rare Assemblage of Lirzxany Crarositizs seldom to be 


Parts Univensat Exurprrtox, 1867.—Although the 
28th Febru ary, 1866, has been fixed as the last day for 
receiving lemands for space, notice has been given that 

utending Exhibitors would do well not to delay forward- 

ig such demands, but to send them as soon as possible. 





a Tur Grose Suaxt SPEARE.”—We understand that 
4essts. Macmillan have just completed the sale of 50,000 
Opies of this unrivalled edition of our Poet, and 


ur t ’ 


\ 


us large number has been disposed of within twelve 


months, 


| met with. Sent Free on receipt of a Stamp for Postage. 


THOMAS BEET, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street. London, W. 
Libraries and smal! Collections of Books purchased. 


1 EFOLOGY.—ELEMENTARY COL LE CT IONS, 
I to illustrate the new edition of “ Lyell’s Elements of Geology 
and facilitate the study of Mineralogy and Geolozy, can be had at 2, 5, 
1 0, to 500 guineas ; also, single specimens «f Minerals, Rocks, 
Fo . and me sent Shells, Geological Maps, Hammers, all the Re- 
cent Publications, &c., of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 
149, Strand, L andon. 
e Instruction is given in Mineralogy and Geology by MR. 
d Cc. 


» *.U.5., at 149, Strand, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Completion of Mr. Charles Dickens's New Work. 


Now Ready, in 2 Vols., Price 22s. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


WITH 40 


BY MARCUS STONE, 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, in 2 Volumes, demy 8vo, price 22s 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
10 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE. 
By LOUIS FIGUIER. 
With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, designed by RIOU ; 


and 208 Figures of Animals,'Plants, and other Fossil Remains, &c. 
Translated from the Fourth French Edition. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH OF 
FLORENCE. 


From the Earliest Independence of the Commune to the Fall of the 
Republic in 1531. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Vols. IIL. and IV., demy @vo. 


ROBERT DALBY AND HIS WORLD OF 
TROUBLES. 


Being the Early Days of a Connoisseur. 
In | Volume. 


THE HOLY LAND. 
By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(3"¢ S. VIII. Ocr, 28, %5, 


Published by J. Cope, Little ae gpm A a. price 
ork on the Teeth, en’ "do 0 ae 


URE DENTISTRY. and WH ar it DOES POR 
US. By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor Stre 
“ We feel certain all who make eee ted with 
tents of the book through our posremnentaltty msi thank us for 
directed their attention to Mr. Eskell's work. as ly none 
read it without deriving the greatest benefit." The Sun, Aug. %, 
Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all Bookselier, 


as a 
PARTRIDGE & COLES, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom 
Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. 


Booka Wom: 
hold Papers, ac 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE pf 

TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station i 

receipt of Post-office Order. -- > be 
NO CHARGE for Plain Semoing Crest, Arms, or Addresson. 

or Envelopes. Coloured 8 —— F (Relief) reduced to ls. per 

—\ whee Steel Crest Dies engra or address 
rom 


for 5s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream: Rul hod Gi std. Anie- 


| mense variety in all sizes and qualities always in 


C 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, yy: Boxe, Stationery 
nets, Hostage Scales, Writ ting Cases, &c. 





“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
bears their Trade Mark, the Borx's Heap, on each 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL at the 
GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 


Their GENUINE and ee Ce SUPERFINE are Qualities par- 


| ticularly recommended for F amil 


ya good." 
| “I findit ail’ you say, wonderfully powerful for so very 


| the recommen 


| all the Glasses possessed by the members of the Co’ 


| times its 
} start wil 


| to, Tato & CO., 
any kind in London nor elsewhere. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs, on Steel | 
and Wood. 


2 Volumes, demy 8vo. Second Edition. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Price Se., 
Painting by Sa>ovs, of * 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


with Steel Frontispiece, from a 
* Bhanavar among the Serpents, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


For Mepicinal PURPOSES NOTHING FINER CAN BE PRODUCED, 
Sold by all Geccws and Druggists. 
J.adJ. COLMAN, LONDON. 


GALOM's S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, —t i. ose 
is “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraor apy 

distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, = hb at 30 

piter's moons, the Lunar Mountains, ac. —The Maneors oF 

TUER:  Reconnoiterer is very "Kant or Ba ld 


Eaat or Carrun sss: “Itis a beautiful glass.” — 
“ approves of it.”—Lorp Girrono, of Ampney : Wey ons Sean 
Ganvacu: “ Remarkably good.”—Sm Diesr Caray, of 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderful. 
Sranusr, of Wrenbury: “* Quite as wert as that which 

5s." —Carr. Saxpey, Royal Smal # Factory, Enfield 
oo found it effective at | ,000-yards ae —F. oH. Paws 
Hall, Esq.: “ I never before met an article that so com 
dation of its maker, nor, although I have tried many, ® 
Glass combining so much power for its size with so mucb 
The Field: “ We have carefully triedit at an eee ee 
equal to any of thove present, althoug® they hed as nay 
Y —y en otes and Queries put) a 
t suc’ leasure 
The celebrated * * HY THE - GLASS shows bullet marke at 1,200 
and men at 34 miles, price 3is. 6d. All the above Glasses, 
Saatas the registe mares. “ Salom 


" are only to be had direc 
Je. Prinese Street, trom ort No agent @ 





BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Packets 8d. ; Tins ls. 
Recommended for 
CHILDREN’S DIET. 
“P HARA O H'S 
SERPENTS.” 

Post free, 13 stamps. 5 
STEREOSCOPIC §OMPANY. 
54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent Street. 


“ Will astonish the groups round many a winter fireside.” "Standard. 
“ They are truly marvellous, and seem to be inexhaustible.” —Time- 














